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If  1  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  vriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  predpiee 
of  telling  uhbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  crime*  of  great  men,  thef 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  of  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attackt  him  with  tlander.  But  f 
he  regardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tidet,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu.—Dn  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

o  ' 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  which  have  come  to 
light  this  week  has  been  to  bring  matters  more  to  a 
point  by  showing  more  clearly  the  precise  extent  and 
character  of  the  principal  difficulties.  There  is  so  much 
perplexity  and  confusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
some  weU-defiaed  standpoint  from  which  we  can  look  at 
the  conflicting  policies.  Take,  then,  the  proposal  which 
has  found  favour  in  England,  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  English  people  would  desire  to  see  carried  into 
effect — the  concessions  of  self-government  to  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria.  This  week  has  shown  that 
the  first  obstacle  to  this  is  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  The  Turkish  ministers  say 
that  they  dare  not  concede  self-government  to  these 
provinces  ;  that  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  if  they  attempted  it,  a  proclamation  of  a  Jihad, 
and  a  general  massacre  of  Christians.  That  is  one 
obstacle  that  has  to  be  faced.  The  other  great  obstacle 
is  the  policy  of  Austria.  The  Austrian  Government  do 
not  wish  to  see  independent  Slav  communities  established 
on  their  frontiers,  because  it  might  lead  to  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  their  own  empire.  They  profess  that  they 
would  go  to  war  rather  than  incur  such  a  danger. 

Supposing,  then,  we  are  in  favour  of  Lord  Stratford’s 
proposal  of  a  belt  of  autonomous  States  stretching  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  we  have  two  Powers 
openly  opposed  to  such  a  project,  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Austrian,  both  giving  us  to  understand 
that  they  will  use  force  rather  than  yield.  In  diplomatic 
negotiations,  when  Governments  hint  at  armed  resist¬ 
ance,  we  must  take  these  hints  at  what  they  are  worth; 
wo  must  treat  them  as  reasonable  persons  who  would 
not  use  force  if  force  was  hopeless.  Where  have  we  to 
look  for  such  an  overwhelming  pressure  in  favour  of 
better  government  in  Turkey  as  would  compel  Austria 
and  the  Porte  to  give  way ;  or,  supposing  that  the  Porte 
resisted,  would  prevent  Austria  from  joining  in  the 
resistance  ?  There  is  at  present  but  one  Power  besides 
ourselves  keenly  interested  in  the  better  government 
of  Turkey,  urged  on,  as  we  believe,  by  uncontrollable 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  that  is  Russia.  The  main 
forces,  then,  that  resist  the  autonomy  of  the  Northern 
Turkish  provinces  are  Austria  and  the  Porte  ;  the  main 
forces  that  go  for  the  autonomy  of  those  provinces  the 
sympathies  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  English 
people. 

Now  if  Russia  and  England  were  to  combine  heartily, 
the  opposition  of  Austria  and  the  Porte  would  probably 
turn  out  to  be  less  serious  than  it  appears — it  would  in 


all  likelihood  collapse  ;  Austria  at  least  would  leave  the 
Porte  to  be  dealt  with  alone.  But  then  there  are  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  heartiness  of  this  combination.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Russia. 
We  fear  that  if  Russia  were  to  use  force,  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  administration  of  Turkey,  she  would  be 
tempted  to  seize  Constantinople. 

Such  being  the  difficulties,  the  perplexed  mind  asks. 
Why  not  leave  Turkey  alone,  and  let  the  Porte  govern 
'  well  or  ill  ?  What  are  the  Bulgarians  to  us  ?  Let  us 
look  after  our  own  interests,  seeing  that  we  cannot  move 
without  great  risk.  But,  unluckily,  there  is  greater 
risk  in  doing  nothing  than  in  any  other  course.  We 
have  tried  doing  nothing  already,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  Servian  war.  We  ma^  consent  to  leave  Turkey 
alone,  but  Russia,  whether  it  is  the  people  or  the 
statesmen,  will  not  leave  Turkey  alone.  The  Times 
remarked  the  other  day  that  “  we  have  now  to  look  far 
beyond  the  question  of  avenging  and  preventing  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities.”  This  is  perfectly  true ;  the  im¬ 
mediate  question  for  us  now  to  consider,  a  most  mo¬ 
mentous  one,  is  what  wo  are  to  do  in  the  oront  of 
Russia’s  interfering  ostensibly  to  avenge  and  prevent  the 
Bulgarian  and  similar  atrocities.  We  have  looked  on  at 
Serbia’s  humble  intervention  ;  what  are  we  to  do  when 
the  hesitating  policy  of  Lord  Derby  has  been  stimulated 
by  a  greater  intervention  ?  We  shall  then  have  reached, 
the  end  of  the  resources  of  diplomatic  nihilism. 

Lord  Derby  seems  disposed,  if  the  communications 
from  Vienna  can  be  trusted,  to  use  the  power  of  England, 
if  it  comes  to  a  war,  on  the  side  of  Austria  and  Turkey. 
A  pretty  pair  of  allies,  if  we  look  at  them  in  the  light 
merely  of  our  own  interests  !  The  supporters  of  this 
policy  have  a  great  contempt  for  sentiment,  but  no 
Quixotism  ever  went  on  a  more  ridiculous  enterprise  than 
England  would  undertake  if  she  marched  into  the  field 
with  two  such  ragged  proteges. 

From  a  party  point  of  view,  the  position  taken  by  the 
Government  in  shirking  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  is  most  sagacious.  If  peace  is  maintained,  all 
the  credit  will  be  given  to  the  firmness  of  their  attitude. 
If  Russia  persists  in  going  to  war,  it  is  open  for  them  to 
say  that  such  a  calamity  would  never  have  happened  but 
for  the  ungoverned  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  statement  of  the  Turkish  Government,  that  they 
are  afraid  of  their  Mussulman  subjects,  may  be  true,  or 
it  may  be  a  diplomatic  pretence,  calculated  to  paralyse 
the  action  of  Europe.  We  must  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  it  in  either  case.  In  a  pamphlet  just 
published  by  Lord  Waveney,  in  which  he  advises  a 
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“  thorough  ”  settlement  of  the  Turkish  Question  by  a 
combination,  which  recent  events  have  shown  to  be 
impossible,  at  least  in  the  precise  shape  that  he  pro¬ 
poses,  he  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  danger  of 
a  general  massacre  by  the  Turks.  “  One  means  of 
resistance  has  often  been  threatened  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  ‘  Holy  War.’  No  Holy  War  will  be  proclaimed 
in  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  nor  if  proclaimed 
would  it  bo  of  serious  account.  There  are  in  Europe  no 
wild  Koordish  tribes,  no  Arab  horsemen,  in  swarming 
masses.  They  are  awaiting  on  their  hills  and  in*  the 
Mesopotamian  desert  the  hour  of  release  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  The  task  of  subduing  Turkish  resistance, 
military  or  popular,  was  thought  little  of  by  Napoleon, 
as  witness  the  Pyramids,  Acre,  Mount  Thabor,  and  the 
submission  of  Cairo.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  never  weary  of  denouncing 
the  silliness  of  trying  to  break  our  alliance  with  the  Turk 
by  dwelling  on  the  crimes  by  which  his  rule  is  stained. 
Yet  it  does  not  scruple  to  try  to  prevent  our  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  Russia  by  dilating  on  Mr.  Schuyler’s  descrip¬ 
tions  of  atrocities  in  Turkestan.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
rough  class  of  men,  as  a  rule,  who  engage  in  extending 
the  Russian  empire  in  that  direction  is  not  now  revealed 
■for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  nowhere  better  known  or 
more  reprobated  than  in  Russian  society,  where 
“  Tashkentian  ”  is  a  strong  term  of  reproach.  But  unless 
the  Russians  are  likely  to  ill-treat  their  kinsmen  in 
Turkey,  the  influence  suggested  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
does  not  follow. 

There  is  a  want  of  discrimination  in  Mr.  Bright’s 
repetition  of  his  well-known  views  on  the  Crimean  war. 
If  ho  were  to  discuss  it  at  all,  ho  should  have  discussed 
it  in  its  various  aspects,  and  should  not  have  indulged 
in  such  sentences  as  that  people  “  have  now  found  out 
that  the  dread  that  Russia  was  going  with  her  great 
military  despotism  to  overshadow  all  Europe,  and  destroy 
constitutional  government  and  freedom  over  the  whole 
Continent,  was  a  folly  that  no  child  ever  should  have 
listened  to.”  The  child  that  could  in  1854  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  mighty  internal  change  which  Russia  has 
undergone  since  then,  and  which  has  converted  the  old 
hobgoblin  into  so  much  less  dangerous  a  European 
factor,  would  have  been  a  wise  child  indeed. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  Extreme  Radical  party 
in  France  regard  the  great  and  growing  influence  of  M. 
Garnbetta,  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  throughout 
Europe,  is  a  public  misfortune ;  or  rather  it  would 
deserve  to  be  so  considered,  if  the  uncompromising 
Republicans  who  denounce  the  opportunisme  of  the 
Republican  leader  had  a  chance  of  getting  their  way. 
M.  Garnbetta  has  thought  the  opposition  of  the  Irrecou- 
cilables  important  enough  to  be  answered,  and  he 
has  seized  the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  presenta¬ 
tion  to  him  at  Lausanne  to  point  out  the  necessary 
conditions,  as  lie  conceives  them,  of  Republican  progress. 
Each  step,  ho  said,  must  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
next.  “  Prudence  and  wisdom  were  necessary,  for  a 
bitter  experience  had  taught  Republicans  to  distrust 
their  own  exuberances.”  It  was  needful,  in  making 
any  attempt  at  advance,  “  to  look  behind  to  see  whether 
the  masses  were  following.”  Those  who  tried  to  push 
forward  without  such  circumspection  were  in  truth  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  Having  given  this  stern 
caution,  M.  Garnbetta  went  on  to  declare  that  the 
Republican  policy  had  definite  and  elevated  objects,  and 
that  the  present  generation  would  bequeath  to  their 
successors,  “  a  clearly  defined. situation,”  wdth  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  not  of  having  satisfied  everybody,  “  but  of 
having  done  their  duty.” 

The  nicely  balanced  relations  of  parties  in  the  United 
States  have  undergone  another  remarkable  change.  The 
Republicans  believed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  folly  of 
the  Democrats,»in  encouraging  the  old^Southern  Seces¬ 


sionist  spirit,  had  thrown  the  game  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  but  they  were  too  eager  and  vehement  in 
efiecting  the  diversion  from  the  currency  and  reform 
questions  to  the  “  dead  issues  ”  of  the  war.  The  New 
York  Herald^  which  is  not  a  sound  political  guide,  but 
is  a  shrewd  observer  of  currents  of  opinion  in  campai^ 
times,  declares  that  this  change  is  “  a  blunder  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  several  ways.”  The  Hei'ald 
admits  that  “it  may  exasperate  and  alarm  timid 
voters  ”  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  Reform  agitation, 
would  have  been  willing  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  it  is  probably  right  in  predicting  that 
this  inopportune  revival  of  a  worn-out  cry  “  cannot 
carry  the  country.”  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Repub¬ 
licans  that  politicians  like  Mr.  Merton,  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  Mr.  Butler  have  again  come  prominently  to  the 
front,  and  have  been  permitted  to  excite  the  country 
with  the  war-cries  of  a  past  generation,  and  that  the 
Reformer.s  seem  to  bo  eclipsed.  A  comparison  of  Mr. 
Tilden’s  claims  with  those  not  of  Mr.  Hayes  but  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Republican  candidate,  may  even 
now  gravely  affect  the  prospects  of  the  contending 
parties,  so  far  as  the  doubtful  States  and  the  floating 
vote  are  concerned. 

The  news  from  South  Africa  by  the  Cape  mails  of  this 
week  is  not  encouraging.  The  probabilities  of  a  general 
native  war  mther  increase  than  diminish.  On  the  one 
hand,  although  the  Transvaal  Government  has  suffered 
severely,  and  though  the  Boers  are  undoubtedly  cowed, 
there  is  still  a  party  among  the  latter  ready  to  support 
President  Burger’s  war  policy.  The  President  has 
been  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  the  late  cam¬ 
paign,  and  he  will  unquestionably  use  all  his  efforts  to 
renew  the  attack  upon  the  Kaffirs.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  he  is  not  likely  to  co-operate  in  any  movement 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Transvaal  territory  to  the  English 
flag.  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  spirit  is  visibly 
rising.  The  Zulu  king,  Cetewayo,  to  w'hose  power  and 
doubtful  attitude  we  have  often  drawn  attention,  is 
said  to  be  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Amas- 
wazies  (lately  the  allies  of  the  Dutch),  and  both  will 
join  Secocconi  in  his  advances  upon  the  Transvaal. 
Secocoeni  is  said  “to  be  advancing  upon  Lydenburg, 
where  he  threatens  to  put  to  death  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  ho  may  find,”  and  ho  has  “  requested  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  keep  out  of  the  way.”  The  Boers  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  accept  President  Burger’s  policy,  and 
many  of  the  farmers  propose  leaving  “  the  country  if  no 
change  is  made  for  the  better.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  difficulty  with  British 
Columbia  is  not  the  only  one  which  at  present  taxes  the 
ability  and  statesmanship  of  the  Cabinet  at  Ottawa. 
We  learn  from  the  Canadian  National  Review^  a  tem¬ 
perate  and  well-written  periodical  in  all  matters  of 
a  political  nature,  that  Canadian  cities  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  hard  times  in  the  shape  of  increased 
taxation.  Their  troubles  were  supposed  to  have  reached 
their  worst  in  diminished  business,  depreciated  stocks, 
and  smaller  balances  in  the  banks  ;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  tax-gatherer  with  unusual  demands  upon  a 
deplenished  exchequer  is  the  last  straw  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  irritate  the  camel,  whether  it  breaks  his  back  or 
not.  Nothing  was  more  certain  to  happen  than  this 
abnormal  taxation  ;  the  only  strange  feature  in  it  is  that 
people  should  bo  astonished  at  it.  Experience  had 
already  taught  Canadian  merchants  that  to  contract 
their  business,  check  their  credit,  and  reduce  their  im¬ 
ports  was  wise  and  prudent ;  but  neither  they  nor  the 
rest  of  the  Canadian  citizens  seem  to  have  dreamed  of 
the  municipal  reckonings  yet  to  come.  In  Toronto,  the 
capital  of  Ontario,  there  has  been,  during  the  past  year, 
a  reckless  expenditure,  unparalleled  in  its  history,  on 
public  works,  such  as  increased  police  protection,  im¬ 
proved  fire  service,  new  parks,  and  other  luxuries  of  a 
like  nature,  which  will  probably  raise  the  taxes  60  per 
cent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Montreal,  where  the 
Municipal  Government  is  more  shamefully  out  of  gear 
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than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Dominion.  The  truth  will 
have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later  that  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  the  large  Canadian  towns  is  a  conspicuous 
failure ;  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  intolerable 
mischief  of  close  corporations  does  not  exist,  the  govern- 
ing  machinery  runs  smoothly  enough.  Some  radical 
reform  must  speedily  take  place  in  the  government  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  or  distress  of  the  most  grievous 
nature  will  be  sure  to  follow.  On  the  whole,  the  latest 


to  travel  through  Russia,  and  keep  us  informed  of  the 
vast  commotion  by  which  that  land,  in  spite  of  its 
sparse  population  and  irregular  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  is  now  agitated  from  end  to  end.  Travellers  who 
have  been  in  the  country  within  the  last  few  months 
have  written  letters  to  describe  what  they  saw — prayer 
in  the  churches  for  suffering  kinsmen  south  of  the 
Danube,  bazaars  and  subscriptions  for  their  benefit, 
enlistment  of  recruits  for  their  aid.  But  these  have 


news  from  Canada  is  not  comforting  to  those  who  have  been  rare  voices,  and  their  effect  has  been  dispersed  and 


been  taught  to  look  on  that  old  British  Colony  as  a 
source  of  national  pride  and  Imperial  greatness. 


MUSCOVITE  CRAFT  AND  RUSSIAN  FEELING. 

The  news  from  the  East  on  Monday  came,  like  so 
many  other  turns  in  this  perplexed  business,  as  a  pro¬ 
found  surprise.  We  had  just  been  assured  by  Lord 

Tx  •  -■I*'.  y. 


lost.  Because  the  subject  does  not  occupy  several 
columns  in  the  papers  every  morning,  the  great  bulk, 
even  of  people  keenly  interested  in  the  Eastern  Question, 
never  give  it  a  thought.  One  meets  with  dozens  of 
fairly  educated  people  who  cannot  understand  and 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  Russian  people  are  as 
profoundly  interested  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects  of  Turkey  ns  tlio  English  people 
are.  It  cannot  bo  so,  they  say,  or  the  nows- 


Derby  that  Russia  would  not  go  so  far  as  visionary  papers  would  report  the  fact.  Why  do  the  news- 
enthusiasts  and  designing  politicians  in  England  have  papers  not  report  the  fact  ?  It  would  surely  pay  them, 
been  urging ;  that  the  Turk  would  not  withdraw  his  as  much  as  many  other  snbjects  on  which  they  spend 
officials  from  any  part  of  his  present  dominions  without  money  without  stint  to  get  information.  There  is  no 
the  application  of  force,  and  that  Russia  was  not  pre-  subject  on  which  it  is  of  more  vital  moment  that  wo 
pared  to  apply  force.  Lord  Derby  did  not  say  that  for  should  have  early  and  accurate  news.  It  is  vastly  more 
his  own  part  be  thought  the  riddance  of  the  northern  important  than  the  petty  war  operations  in  Sorvia. 


provinces  of  Turkey  from  Ottoman  rule  was  a  necessity — 
on  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  a  much  less  thorough 
scheme  would  effect  the  end  in  view ;  but,  arguing  with 
the  visionaries  on  their  own  ground,  he  told  them  that 
they  were  seeking  after  a  vain  thing,  because  England 
could  not  emancipate  Bulgaria  alone,  and  no  other 
Power  would  use  force  for  the  purpose.  But  now  we 
are  told,  in  express  mockery  of  this  declaration,  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  Lord  Derby  was  thus  proclaim- 

• _ _  _j_ _ _ _/•  th  i»i  •  /I 


However  much  we  may  scheme  and  plan,  we  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  as  much  spectators  as 
active  agents  in  the  settlement  of  the  Turkish  peninsula. 
The  wish  of  the  Russian  people  is  necessarily  the 
main  force,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  directing  that  current 
that  we  can  hope  to  have  a  genuine  influence  in  the 
present  crisis. 

At  present  our  chief  index  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Russia,  the  only  one  of  its  manifestations  that  figure 


ing  the  impotence  of  Europe,  and  the  impossibility  of  con-  prominently  in  the  newspapers,  is  the  constant  flow  of 
certed  and  thorough  action,  the  Czar  was  proposing  to  Russian  volunteers  into  Servia.  ,OF  that  we  hear  daily 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  that,  to  guarantee  the  execution  from  onr  purveyors  of  news.  But  the  blind  supporters 
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of  real  reforms,  Bulgaria  should  be  occupied  by  Russian 
troops,  and  Bosnia  by  Austrian  troops,  while  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  was  watched  by  the  combined  navies  of  the 
European  Powers. 

We  are  asked  to  be  frightened  at  this  unexpected 
move,  and  we  are  told,  in  accents  of  sorrow  and  anger, 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  that  this  is  what 


of  the  Government,  keeping  up  their  old  traditions, 
refusing  to  see  that  the  Russia  of  187G  is  not  the  Russia 
of  twenty  years  ago,  will  acknowledge  no  significance  in 
this  phenomenon,  except  that  it  affords  evidence  of  the 
subtle  machinations  of  the  Russian  Court.  They  will 
not  admit  that  it  points  to  uncontrollable  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  sent 


we  have  been  brought  to  by  the  unscrupulous  irrespon-  hundreds  of  English  volunteers  in  the  sixteenth  century 
sible  rashness  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Servia,  it  is  said,  to  help  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
would  not  have  continued  fighting,  and  Russia  would  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the  Czar  could  stop 

not  have  shown  her  hand  ” — such  is  the  phrase — unless  the  armed  immigration  if  it  chose. 

the  English  people  had  gone  mad  over  the  Bulgarian  It  is  impossible  to  argue  the  thorough-going  Russo- 
atrocities,  and  for  this  madness  Mr.  Gladstone  is  largely  phobist  out  of  such  a  position  ;  ho  is  as  impregnable  to 
answerable.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  deplore  argument  as  a  thorough-going  spiritualist,  always  ready 
most  in  the  various  directions  of  the  wild  haphazard  com-  with  an  answer.  If  you  point  to  Russia’s  protestations 
ments  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government  news-  of  peaceful  intentions,  he  laughs  at  you  as  a  diplomatic 
papersonthelastphaseof  the  negotiations,  the  utterly  un-  greenhorn.  If  you  point  to  various  little  signs  that 

reasonable  panic-stricken  suspicion  of  Russia,  the  perverse  Tchemaieff  is  acting  in  defiance  of  the  Russian  Govern- 

blindness  which  persists  in  attributing  the  change  of  ment,  and  not  in  concert  with  them,  he  waves  them  aside 
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feeling  about  Turkey  to  one  or  two  speeches,  or  the  lament¬ 
able  ignorance  which  can  see  no  force  at  work  behind  the 
action  of  Russian  diplomatists,  except  a  desire  to  take 


as  transparent  deceptions  ;  the  Ru^ski  Mir  was  sup¬ 
pressed  as  a  blind,  Milan  was  proclaimed  King  of  Servia 
as  a  blind.  Servia  was  secretly  instigated  to  go  to  war, 


advantage  of  the  generous  mood  of  the  English  people,  in  order  that  she  might  be  beaten  ;  insurrection  was 
The  Servians  have  held  out,  and  the  Russian  diplomatists  fomented  in  order  that  atrocities  might  be  committed  by 
have  pushed  forward,  not  because  they  have  been  en-  the  Turks,  all  this  to  excite  the  pity  and  inflame  the 
couraged  by  the  people  of  England.  The  fact  that  they  anger  of  the  Russian  people.  It  is  a  deep-laid  plot ; 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  English  people  on  their  side,  when  the  enthusiasm  has  reached  the  boiling-point,  the 
in  so  far  as  they  were  aiming  at  the  emancipation  of  the  Czar  will  then  declare  war  openly,  and  make  a  bold  push 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  was  known  to  them,  and  for  Constantinople,  with  the  whole  mighty  force  of  his 
may  have  to  some  extent  influenced  their  decisions,  people  behind  him. 

But  this  was  comparatively  a  remote  force,  and  it  is  It  may  be  said  that  practically  it  makes  little  differ- 
idle  to  discuss  the  precise  extent  of  its  influence,  be-  ence  to  us  whether  the  Russian  people  have  been  excited 
cause  there  was  another  and  more  potent  force  nearer  artificially  or  naturally,  whether  their  Government  could 
at  hand,  which  was  perfectly  equal  of  itself  to  driving  or  could  not  prevent  them  from  pouring  into  Servia  in 
Servia  and  the  Russian  Court  into  their  present  atti-  support  of  their  kinsmen,  while  the  fact  remains  that 
tudes,  altogether  irrespective  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  they  are  excited,  and  that  they  do  pour  into  Servia. 
England.  However  spontaneous  may  bo  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

Why  will  most  of  onr  newspapers  persist  in  ignoring  Russian  people,  however  unforced  in  its  origin,  all  the 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Russia  ?  That  is  really  the  most  same  it  may  be  turned  to  account  to  serve  the  designs  of 
active  force  in  the  present  crisis,  the  force  which  will  Russian  statesmen  upon  Constantinople.  The  Russian 
have  most  to  do  with  the  final  settlement.  It  is  a  pity  people  may  covet  Constantinople,  and  be  as  eager  for 
that  none  of  our  newspapers  have  sent  correspondents  |  national  honour  and  glory  as  the  Russian  Court. 
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The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  the  Bassians  have  such  very 
good  reasons  for  extending  their  empire  farther  south. 
The  logic  of  the  situation  is  with  them.  We  may 
talk  as  we  will  of  Muscovite  craft  and  ambition,  but 
they  would  be  powerless  unless  they  had  some  substan¬ 
tial  fulcra  to  work  on ;  and  however  dangerous  they  may 
be  to  us,  we  cannot  hope  to  counteract  them  except  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Either  we  must  change  the  race  and 
the  creed  of  the  present  Christian  population  of  Turkey, 
or  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  procure  for  them  a 
tolerable  government.  As  long  as  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  is  in  a  state  of  miserable  bondage, 
exposed  to  every  form  of  gross  extortion  and  abominable 
outrage,  so  long  Muscovite  craft  has  a  position  of  irre¬ 
sistible  advantage.  There  is  but  one  way  of  keeping 
the  Czar  out  of  Constantinople,  and  that  is  by  securing 
for  Turkey  a  government  which  shall  not  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  Russian  people. 


DANGEROUS  CAUTION. 

According  to  a  telegram  from  Vienna,  Lord  Derby 
has  confidentially  intimated  that  he  can  neither  approve 
of  nor  co-operate  in  the  military  occupation  of  any 
portion  of  Turkish  territory.  This  sweeping  intimation 
18  much  to  bo  regretted.  It  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  over  again.  It  amounts,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  to  a  declaration  on  Lord  Derby’s  part  that  he 
will  do  nothing  for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  of  Turkey,  beyond  making  the  Turk  promise  once 
more  to  rule  them  justly  ;  more  than  that,  that  he  will 
use  the  power  of  England  against  any  attempt  to  secure 
their  freedom  by  more  efficient  guarantees.  In  the 
proposals  which  at  first  were  said  to  have  united  all 
parties,  but  which  have  since  been  rejected  by  both 
belligerents,  Lord  Derby  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  secure  administrative 
autonomy  for  the  distressed  provinces.  And  now,  as 
soon  as  a  proposal  comes  from  another  quarter  of  the 
only  means  by  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  freedom 
for  the  Bosnians  and  Bulgarians,  he  meets  it  with 
peremptory  and  unqualified  rejection.  We  have  only 
to  go  to  his  despatches  on  a  former  occasion  to  learn 
the  grounds  of  this ;  he  sees  danger  in  anything  that 
would  infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turk.  That 
he  does  this  from  no  special  love  for  the  Turk,  we  can 
imagine  ;  ho  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  England  to  resist  every  beginning  of  disrespect  to 
the  Ottoman  sovereignty  ;  but  he  has  made  a  deplorable 
mistake. 

If  Lord  Derby  had  expressed  a  qualified  dissent  from 
the  Czar’s  proposal,  if  he  had  declined  to  agree  to  a 
military  occupation  without  a  European  Conference  and 
a  definite  convention  between  the  Powers  and  the 
Turkish  Government,  his  conduct  would  have  been  in¬ 
telligible.  But  this  absolute  refusal  to  move  is  the 
resolution  of  weakness,  and  weakness  at  such  a  moment 
is  dangerous.  A  military  opeupation  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  any  real  reform  in  Turkey,  for  this  reason, 
that  to  ofter  the  Christian  population  civil  equality  is  to 
mock  them  so  long  as  the  Mussulman  population  is 
allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  the  Mussulmans  cannot  be  dis¬ 
armed  without  foreign  assistance.  The  Turkish  ministers, 
it  is  clear,  are  powerless  to  effect  this.  The  grounds  on 
which  they  reject  Lord  Derby’s  proposals  show  it.  If 
they  dare  not  concede  local  self-government  to  their 
northern  provinces  for  fear  of  the  Mussulman  population, 
how  can  they  venture  to  disarm  that  population  ?  In 
Syria,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Porte  had  to  obtain  the  help 
of  12,000  European  soldiers  before  it  was  able  to  restore 
order.  How  can  it  be  expected  to  restore  order  now 
without  assistance?  The  European  soldiers  entered 
Syria  under  a  convention,  effected  the  work  of  pacifica¬ 
tion  within  the  stipulated  time,  and  left  without  diffi¬ 
culty  when  the  time  had  expired.  The  work  of  pacifica¬ 
tion  in  Turkey  would  probably  bo  less  easy,  and  the 
chances  of  quarrel  among  the  occupying  Powers  im¬ 
measurably  greater.  That  is  a  reason  for  the  utmost 
caution  and  strictness  in  drawing  up  the  terms  of  the 


convention,  but  not  a  reason  for  abandoning  the  only 
means  by  which  the  problem  can  be  solved  without  war. 

If  there  is  a  great  European  war,  it  will'  be  Lord 
Derby’s  fault.  It  was  his  paralysis  of  the  concert  of 
the  Powers  before,  under  the  same  fixed  idea  of  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  that  forced  the  Servians  into  the 
field.  They  had  long  been  restive  under  the  inaction  of 
Europe,  and  when  Lord  Derby’s  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  the  Northern  Powers,  and  his  tenderness  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  deprived  the  oppressed 
districts  of  all  immediate  hope  of  deliverance,  they  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  It  is  immaterial  whether  their 
motives  for  going  to  war  were  interested  or  disinterested, 
their  own  aggrandisement  or  the  emancipation  of  their 
neighbours  and  kinsmen  ;  in  the  one  case  Lord  Derby’s 
dog-in-the-manger  policy,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  tho 
motive  ;  in  the  other,  it  was  the  pretext.  And  now  he 
has  furnished  a  motive  or  a  pretext,  it  matters  little 
which,  for  an  intervention  on  a  larger  scale.  Some 
think  that  the  Russian  Government  could  no  longer 
restrain  the  Servians ;  others  think  that  it  purposely  let 
them  slip.  And  so  some  may  fear  that  the  Russian. 
Government  can  no  longer  restrain  the  Russian  people  ; 
others  may  fear  that  it  will  now  find  an  excuse  for 
sounding  a  charge  on  Turkey.  The  danger  is  the  same 
in  either  case,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  same  cause — the  ir-^ 
resolute  timidity,  the  over-cautious  inaction  of  our  policy. 
Lord  Derby  will  neither  lead  nor  follow.  He  has  allowed! 
the  Russian  Government  to  put  him  formally  in  th& 
wrong.  Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the 
Czar,  he  professes  a  great  regard  for  peace,  and  affirms 
his  desire  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
Europe,  nothing  without  a  previous  conference.  If  he 
had  put  forward  impossible  conditions  as  the  basis  of 
a  conference.  Lord  Derby  would  have  been  justified  in 
peremptory  rejection.  But  a  military  occupation  is 
so  far  from  being  an  extravagant  or  one-sided  proposal, 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
order.  If  Lord  Derby  had  been  wise,  he  would  have 
anticipated  the  proposal ;  to  reject  it  without  suggesting 
anything  in  its  place,  is  the  height  of  folly  and  feeble* 
ness. 

Lord  Derby  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  there 
should  bo  an  occupation  without  the  approval  of 
England,  “  her  course  will  be  solely  guided  by  a  neces¬ 
sary  regard  for  her  own  interests.”  This  apparently 
means  that  as  the  crossing  of  the  Pruth  was  in  1854, 
so  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  into  Bulgaria  without 
the  consent  of  Europe  would  be,  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  Our  quarrel  would  be  much  less  just 
in  this  case  than  it  was  then.  Setting  aside  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Porte  for  its  dignified  protection  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  the  main  sentiment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  war  of  1854,  we  were  justified  in  going  to  war 
against  Russia  then  to  resist  an  arrogant  pretension.  We 
thought  wo  had  an  interest  as  well,  but  we  had  a 
ground  of  justice  in  the  extravagant  character  of  her 
claims,  and  in  her  breach  of  international  order.  But 
what  ground  of  justice  or  of  interest  should  we  have  in 
going  to  war  with  Russia  now  ?  We  should  be  formally 
in  the  wrong,  because  Russia’s  proposal  is  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Turkey  on  her  own  privilege,  but  in  concert 
with  other  European  Powers.  She  proposes  that  the 
Bulgarians  should  have  civil  freedom,  and  she  invites 
the  other  Powers  to  co-operate  with  her  in  securing  it. 
If  they  refuse — if  Austria,  from  considerations  of  self- 
interest,  which  naturally  are  paramount,  throws  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way — who  shall  say  that  Russia  is  not 
justified  in  taking  the  law  into  her  own  hands  ?  She 
has,  at  least,  a  plausible  pretext ;  and  are  w’e  sure  that, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  refusal,  the  Russian  Government 
is  master  of  itself  ?  Then,  as  to  our  interest ;  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  say  that  we  must  consider 
our  interests,  and  assume  that  they  have  altogether  been 
lost  sight  of  in  philanthropic  excitement  about  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  What  interest  should  we  serve  by  going  to  war 
to  preserve  intact  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turk  ?  The 
Crimean  War  cannot  be  called  a  mistake  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  a  mistake  in  so  far 
as  its  object  was  to  keep  the  Russians  from  Constanti- 
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nople  by  maintaining  the  Ottoman  rule.  We  might  go  to 
war  now,  and  spend  lives  and  money ;  and  if  we  succeeded, 
the  Eastern  Question  would,  ten  years  later,  be  in  as 
acute  a  stage  of  irritation  as  it  is  now.  Yet  the  news¬ 
papers  that  claim  a  monopoly  of  good  sense,  sound 
knowledge,  and  enlightened  selfishness,  tell  us  that 
we  must  fight,  if  it  comes  to  fighting,  for  the  Turk.  We 
are  to  make  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  keep  from 
declaring  war  against  the  Porte,  and  then  we  are 
to  attack  her  for  breaking  the  peace.  We  are  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  a  collective  action  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  then  to  set  upon  Russia  because  we  have 
forced  her  to  act  alone.  Such  is  the  conception  of  our 
policy  and  our  interests  which  we  are  asked  to  regard  as 
the  height  of  wisdom.  If  we  were  advised  to  fight  for 
the  establishment  of  a  South- Slavonic  Power  in  Turkey, 
one  could  understand  the  meaning  of  this  ;  but  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  prolongation  of  Ottoman  rule  in  Turkey,  we 
should  be  deliberately  trying  to  knock  down  the  natural 
barriers  to  Russian  ambition. 

That  Austria  should  object  to  the  formation  of  inde¬ 
pendent,  or  partially  independent,  Slavonic  States  on  her 
borders,  is  natural,  and  she  may  go  to  war  to  prevent  it ; 
but  what  interest  have  we  in  helping  her  ? 


OUR  FLEET  IN  AMERICAN  WATERS. 

Besika  Bay  is  not  just  now  the  only  rendezvous  for 
British  men-of-war.  In  nearly  all  the  foreign  ports  of 
the  world  of  any  importance,  will  certainly  be  found 
one  or  more  frigates,  an  ironclad,  or  it  may  be  two  or 
three  gunboats,  with  the  Union  Jack  flying  from  their 
masts.  At  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  bombarded 
the  undefended  port  of  Valparaiso — a  wanton  and  an 
unprecedented  act  in  modern  times — there  was  present 
a  fleet  of  British  men-of-war,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Denman,  and  he  had  the  anguish  of  seeing 
much  British  property  of  great  value  destroyed  before 
his  eyes,  and  of  subsequently  undergoing  the  insult 
of  being  presented  by  some  of  the  British  merchants 
of  the  place  with  a  wooden  sword.  The  Admiral 
did  not  deserve  that  insult,  for  he  was  simply  obeying 
Admiralty  orders.  In  the  same  South  American 
waters  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war,  stationed 
in  Callao,  was  murdered  on  shore,  and  the  thing 
was  hushed  up.  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  in  Peru  was 
likewise  murdered  in  Lima  as  he  sat  one  day  at  his 
own  table  calmly  eating  his  dinner,  in  the  society  of 
his  friends.  That  matter  was  also  shelved,  although  the 
murderers  were  well  known.  Warlike  ships  of  ours  were 
at  that  time  resting  on  their  shadows  within  gunshot. 
For  what  purpose  were  they  there  ?  For  what  purpose 
are  they  there  now  ?  In  a  recent  outburst  of  popular 
fury,  in  which  the  late  Pre.sident  of  Peru,  Don  Manuel 
Pardo,  was,  for  the  third  time  near  losing  his  life, 
several  British  merchants,  we  learn  by  the  mail  of  last 
Thursday,  lost  much  property.  At  that  time,  and 
all  through  the  time  that  the  unhappy  prisoners  of  the 
Talisman  were  incarcerated  in  a  poisonous  hole  in  Callao 
called  a  prison,  our  fighting  ships  were  there,  and  there 
they  were  when  one  of  the  Talisman  prisoners  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  loathsome  cell.  And,  again,  we  ask  what 
good  is  there  in  maintaining  our  war-ships  at  Callao  ? 
They  clearly  produce  no  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  it  would 
really  seem  that  if  they  were  not  there  the  English 
Power  would  not  be  so  much  insulted  and  outraged  as 
it  is.  The  case  calls  for  the  earliest  and  most  serious 
investigation.  We  learn  also  by  the  same  mail  that  a 
great  revolt  has  broken  out  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Magdalena  and  the  Cauca,  two  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  world,  the  development  of  whose 
riches  has  been  due  to  British  intellect,  energy, 
and  capital.  A  similar  revolt  broke  out  in  the  same 
place  not  many  months  ago,  when  a  British  gunboat 
was  despatched  from  Jamaica  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  protecting  British  subjects  in  Barranquilla,  the  port 
of  these  two  districts.  When  the  captain  of  that 
gunboat  arrived  on  the  scene  of  danger,  he  found  his 
hands  tied  by  Admiralty  red-tape.  He  could  simply  do 


nothing,  and  he  could  have  done  much,  but  was  merely 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  the  people  whom  he  had 
gone  to  protect,  but  could  not.  We  now  learn  that  the 
merchants  of  that  place— which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  ^  a  ^  mere  Indian  villf^e,  but  is  now  the  most 
flourishing  ^  port  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  —  are  again 
having  their  goods  confiscated,  and  a  loan  forced  upon 
them  to  the  extent  of  some  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
surely  disgraceful  enough  that  Englishmen,  in  sight  of 
their  own  flag,  should  be  insulted  and  their  property 
destroyed  ;  but  that  English  taxpayers  should  be  called 
upon  to  buy — to  the  annual  tune  of  some  millions  of 
pounds  sterling — ships  and  guns,  and  to  pay  sailors  and 
soldiers  to  go  into  foreign  parts  merely  to  be  made  fools 
of,  and  to  bring  the  British  Government  into  contempt, 
is  intolerable.  All  we  care  to  say  on  the  subject  at 
present  is  that  the  people  who  will  quietly  permit  the 
continuance  of  an  imposture  so  enormous  will  richly  de¬ 
serve  all  the  ills  that  such  a  maladministration  of  their 
affairs  must  eventually  bring  upon  them. 


CHINA. 

The  first  feeling  aroused  by  the  news  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wade’s  successful  negotiations  with  the  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment  is  one  of  lively  satisfaction  at  our  escape  from  the 
annoyance  of  a  Chinese  campaign.  From  the  date  of 
the  Manwyne  crime,  to  the  second  week  of  last  month, 
the  Celestial  atmosphere  was  thick  with  rumours  of 
war.  It  was  believed  at  the  Treaty  Ports  that  the 
China  squadron  was  ready  for  action  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  that  the  British  force  in  Malaya  were 
destined  for  service  further  east.  The  impression  was 
confirmed  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  certain  high  officials, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  native  press,  and  by  the  vigour 
with  which,  for  years  past,  the  Government  had  l^n 
drilling  and  re-arming  troops,  and  building  gunboats 
and  fortifications.  The  Taku  forts,  at  the  mourn  of  the 
Peiho  river,  and  commanding  the  highway  to  Pekin, 
were  pronounced  impregnable  by  sea.  A  line  of  strong 
fortresses  had  sprung  up  at  Woosung,  on  the  estuary  of 
th6  Yangtso  ;  and  near  the  same  spot,  the  Chinese  had 
just  established  a  Woolwich  of  their  own,  where  2,000 
native  workmen  were  busily  manufacturing  breech¬ 
loading  rifles,  and  at  which  native  shipbuilders  had  just 
launched  their  fifth — a  26-gun — frigate. 

It  is  true  that  the  real  strength  of  China  was  greitly 
exaggerated,  and  that  English  observers  on  the  spot 
made  fun  of  walls  whose  armour  would,  in  case  of  a 
siege,  merely  serve  to  kill  the  defenders  with  iron 
splinters ;  of  unventilated  bomb-proof  batteries,  whose 
gunners  might  some  day  be  suffocated  by  their  own 
smoke ;  and  of  artillerists  afraid  to  try  their  solitary 
mitrailleuse.  But  after  every  allowance,  there  remained 
much  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  war  material. 
It  appears  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  there 
are  between  30,000  and  70,000  troops,  really  well  drilled, 
and  armed  with  breech-loaders. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  also  says,  in  his  interesting  article 
in  the  current  number  of  Macmillan^  that  he  saw  at 
Canton  a  body  of  native  troops  worthy  even  of  the  steel 
of  our  own  Guards.  It  is  therefore  pretty  evident  that 
a  war  with  China  would  be  a  much  more .  troublesome 
task  now  than  it  was  in  1842,  when  Nankin  was  in¬ 
vested  ;  or  in  1860,  when  we  captured  Pekin.  Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  a  manifesto  circulated  among 
the  Szechuen  literates  by  the  head  of  the  order  in  that 
province,  petitioning  the  Central  Government  to  arm  the 
coast  and  the  rivers,  and  calling  on  all  good  Chinamen 
to  “  exterminate  the  wicked  brood”  of  foreigners.  The 
anti-English  sentiment  found  a  still  moic  emphatic  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  paper  named  the  I  Pao,  which  called  Li- 
sitahi”a  meritorious  subject”  for  having  murdered 
Mr.  Margary ;  proposed  that  the  murderer  should  be 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  a  war  against  the 
English  ;  and  even  assured  the  Government  that  the 
price  of  its  inactivity  would  be  universal  disaffection. 

The  upshot  of  the  past  two  years’  diplomacy  seems 
a  corroboration  of  the  old  story — that  the  real  enemies 
of  the  “foreign  devil”  are,  not  the  Chinese  people 
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— aor  even  tlio  Central  Government — but  the  Chinese  outpost  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  policy  of  exclusion 
officials,  who  belong  to  the  dominant  Tartar  caste,  is  jnst  as  inconvenient  for  China  herself  as  it  is  for  the 
and  are  supposed  to  be  anything  but  popular.  Pru-  outer  world.  But  though  the  principle  of  free  inter- 
denco  and  gratitude  might  have  disposed  the  Central  conrse  with  China  may  be  granted,  it  does  not  at  all 
Government  to  be  friendly  with  England.  Lord  follow  that  its  realisation  is  an  easy  matter.  Sir  Charles 
Clarendon’s  policy  of  intercourse  with  Pekin  direct  has  Dllke’s  observations  on  this  point  deserve  the  most  care- 
— as  it  was  intended  to  do — greatly  strengthened  the  ful  attention.  Citing  the  express  declarations  of  more 
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sentiment  and  the  fact  alike  of  Imperial  unity,  and  than  representative  of  England  in  China,  he  shows  that 


obviously  that  same  policy  must  be  distasteful  to  an  enforcement  of  the  extreme  demands  of  the  English 
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Viceroys,  Governors,  and  prefects,  who  have  been  merchants  implies  a  subversion  of  the  whole  customs 
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accustomed  to  act  like  little  emperors  in  their  respec-  .system  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  No  one  questions  the 
tivo  territories.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  story  of  the  official  advantages  of  steam  communication  on  the  great  rivers 
who,  instead  of  the  Imperial  “  black  dragon,”  would  of  China ;  but  we  must  sympathise,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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hoist  his  own  flag  on  board  a  newly-launched  gunboat,  with  the  native  opposition  against  it,  if  we  only  consider 
says  little  for  viceregal  notions  on  the  importance  of  that  steamers  have  already  ruined  the  occupation  of  large 
national  unity.  The  Central  Government  must  there-  numbers  of  the  floating  population.  But  wo  hardly 
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fore  perceive  that  the  English  connexion  is  useful —  follow  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  condemnation  of  the 


opium  and  the  Bible  notwithstanding.  Hence  the  Woosung  railroad  scheme.  Some  doubt  must  attach  to 


general  friendliness  of  our  relations  with  the  Pekin  the  honesty  of  the  protests  of  officials  who  tried  to 


Government  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  latter,  thwart  the  project  by  the  most  cruel  and  discreditable 


it  is  true,  has  Jbeen  accused  of  deliberate  evasion  of  means.  And  if  the  officials  are  disgusted,  it  seems  clear 
existing  treaties,  and  even  of  downright  bard  lying,  that  the  people  are  delighted  with  Messrs.  Jardine  and 
a5»  in  the  Margary  case,  but  much  of  this  supposed  Matheson’s  toy  railway.  As  the  writer  in  question  very 


treachery  may  very  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  properly  urges,  China  must  be  won  over,  not  by  gun- 
difficulty  which  the  Central  Government  sometimes  boats,  but  by  free  deliberation  between  the  ablest  and 


experiences  in  enforcing  its  order  in  the  remoter  most  honest  representatives  whom  both  sides  can  pro¬ 
districts,  and  perhaps  to  the  further  difficulty  of  dnee.  The  establishment  of  a  Chinese  Embassy  at  St. 
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reconciling  the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners  with  local  James’s  would  do  much  to  produce  a  permanent  friend- 
custom.  As  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  it  has  very  ship  between  China  and  England.  It  ought  to  be  borne 
faithfully  observed  the  passport  clauses  of  the  Tientsin  in  mind  that  the  dislike  of  the  Chinese  to  the  “  foreign 
Treaty ;  and  even  the  missionaries — who  are  at  the  devil  ”  dates  from  their  first  contact  with  the  Spaniards 
bottom  of  half  our  Chinese  troubles — can  hardly  bo  said  and  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  treaty  of 
to  have  endured  severer  hardships  than  those  to  which  Nankin — so  far  as  it  concerned  the  opening  of  the  ports 
a  pigtailed  Buddhist  missionary  would  likely  be  sub-  of  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae,  in  addition 
jected  who  should  attempt  to  convert  the  Catliolic  to  Canton — simply  undid  the  work  of  those  Christian 
rowdies  of  Seven  Dials  or  Tipperary.  For  preci.sion  worthies,  for  whose  misdeeds  the  foreign  merchants 
and  emphasis,  the  official  proclamation  issued  in  the  were  driven  from  one  port  after  another,  and  restricted 
Pekin  Gazette  at  the  cud  of  1875  was  all  that  could  be  to  the  last-named  alone.  We  know  that  the  Emperor 
desired.  “  After  its  present  promulgation,  the  Governors-  Taou-King,  who  died  in  1850,  had  strong  European 
General  and  Governors  of  all  the  Provinces  will  bo  sympathies — subsequently  shared  by  the  Dowager  Tsze- 
bound  to  Issue  instructions  to  all  the  local  officials  under  an,  the  Queen  Mother  Tsze-se,  and  Prince  Kung  who 
their  control,  directing  them  to  take  cognizance  minutely  virtually  ruled  the  huge  Empire.  The  value  of  English 
of  the  intention  of  the  treaties,  and  enjoining  upon  them  exports  to  China  has  almost  quadrupled  itself  since  the 
that,  whenever  persons  provided  with  passports  enter  year  18G2,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  opening  of  four 
their  districts,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  other  ports  will  have  a  like  beneficial  result.  Indeed, 
such  effective  measures  as  may  bo  requisite,  in  con-  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  greatness  that  the  home 
formity  with  the  treaty  provisions.  By  this  means  tran-  and  foreign  trade  of  China  may  reach  under  European 
quillity  will  bo  secured  to  Chinese  and  foreigners  alike,  influence.  The  Chinese  arsenals  and  warships  are  a 
and  misunderstandings  prevented  from  arising.”  Every  sufficient  proof  of  native  aptitude  for  mechanical  work; 
rc.spcelable  applicant  was  declared  to  bo  entitled  to  his  pass-  and,  as  the  Englishman  said  nearly  a  year  ago, 

port.  The  “ex- territoriality”  clauses  were  once  more  enun-  China  offers  great  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  cotton 
ciated  ;  travellers  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  manufacture.  The  history  of  native  mills  in  India  may 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  nearest  consulate — “  sub-  very  shortly  be  repeated  in  the  Flow'ery  Land.  The 
joctedonly  to  the  necessary  restraint  whileon  the  journey.”  step  which  the  Pekin  Government  has  already  taken,  in 
The  same  conciliatory  spirit  appears  to  pervade  the  new  sending  a  batch  of  young  men  to  study  the  arts  of  civi- 
convention,  the  outline  of  [which  has  been  telegraphed  lization  in  America,  may  also  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of 
by  the  Times  correspondent,  and  which — contrary  to  anxiety  to  move  with  the  times.  Lastly,  there  is  reason 
the  expectations  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke — provides  for  to  believe  that  the  Central  Government  is  bent  on 
compensation  to  Mr.  Margary’s  family,  and  for  a  redress  making  Western  science  a  subject  for  its  competitive 
of  commercial  grievances.  Restraints  on  direct  inter-  examinations. 


course  between  the  English  representatives  and  the 
Pekin  Ministry  will  bo  removed,  and  four  other  ports 
are  to  bo  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pekin 


DR.  SLADE  AT  BOW  STREET. 

In  our  last  number  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 


Government  has  yielded  to  Sir  Thomas  IVade’s  de-  Slade  was  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Vagrant  Act  by  Professor 
mands  without  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pressure.  Lankester,  as  a  common  impostor  ;  we  expressed  our  opinion 
Enough  that  it  has  yielded,  and  that  China  cannot  be  high  time  some  such  step  should  be  taken,  and 

permitted  to  shut  out  the  world  at  the  very  time  when  yentiired  to  hope  that  the  public  would  support  Professor 
her  own  tliriay  and  perseverinir  children  threaten  to  Lankester  in  bis  undertaking ;  we  also  suggested  that  anybody 

monopolise  the  labour  markets  of  Australia  and  the  qilV"  m 

u  JTA  •  T*x  XI  jxii  nnteceaents  of  Slade,  or  his  agent,  could  not  possibly  do  better 
western  scaboarf  of  America  Is  it  not  absurd  that  a  t„  p„t  ihemeelves  in  communication  wiA  Meirs.  Lewis 


lew  thousand  Chinamen  should  have  it  in  their  power  and  Lewis,  of  Ely  Place.  When  the  case  came  on  on  Monday 
to  close  T.  hibet  against  British  India  ?  The  Thibetans  last,  the  legal  gentleman  who  appeared  for  Dr.  Slade  callea 
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are  iiotorionsly  eager  for  intercourse  with  their  attention  to  our  reraarhs,  and  invited  the  magistrate  to  express 
neighbour ;  but  if  Sir  Richard  Temple,  for  instance,  opinion  that  they' were  scandalous,  and  amounted  to  a 
were  to  improve  upon  her  late  adventure  by  attemptin<y  contempt  of  Court.  To  this  modest  request  Mr.  Flowers 
to  cross  a  few  yards  beyond  the  frontier,  lie  would  to  a  'l'"' 

certainty  bo  expelled  like  any  vulgar  poacher.  The  and  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better 

Biidilldfif  o.-uv:  xxji  to  the  real  business  of  the  day,  instead  of  wasting 

xu  T„,i-  ^  ri  , whose  Rajah  is  protected  by  valuable  time  over  stray  newspaper  paragraphs.  We  can  assure 

n  Government,  is  practically  an  Indian  frontier  Mr.  Munton  that  we  have  no  wish  wnatever  to  commit 
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contempt  of  Court,  or  to  prejudjre,  or  even  anticipate,  the 
decision  at  which  Mr.  Flowers  will  ultimately  arrive.  Our 
interest  in  hi.s  client,  Dr.  Slade,  is  of  a  purely  scientific  cha¬ 
racter,  Dr.  Slade  professes  that  he  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  he  receives  messages 
from  them,  which  are  written, 'not  by  him,  but  by  them,  upon 


them.  But  to  convict  a  man  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pre¬ 
tences,  three  thln<rs  have  to  be  proved :  that  the  pretence  was 
false  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  false  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  making  it,  and  that  the  money  was  only  paid  or 
given  upon  the  strength  of  the  pretence,  and  would  not 
have  been  paid  without  it.  Now,  in  the  present  case, 


a  slate,  lie  further  professes  that  people  who  visit  him  are  apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  Slade’s  pretences 
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pushed,  pinched,  patted,  and  knocked  about  by  the  spirits,  and 
for  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  these  marvels  he  charges  the 
moderate  price  of  a  sovereign.  Now,  about  such  a  matter  only 
two  opinions  are  possible.  Some  people  may  firmlv  believe 
that  Dr.  Slade’s  professions  are  genuine :  that  the  spirits 
really  do  write  messages  on  his  slate’;  and  really  do  pinch,  slap 
and  pull  about  the  sitters  at  his  stances.  Others  will  be  of 
opinion  that  Slade  is  a  common  rogue,  playing  off  a  common 
and  vulgar  trick.  No  third  opinion  or  compromise  of  any  kind 
is  possible.  Slade  puts  under  his  table  what  he  assures  his 
visitors  is  a  blank  slate.  He  brings  it  up  again  with  a  message 
written  on  it.  Either  he  writes  the  message  on  it  or  the 
spirits  write  it,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  he  writes  it,  he  con¬ 
sequently  must  know  that,  when  he  says  the  spirits  write  it, die 
is  telling  a  lie,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  that  lie  he  is  obtain¬ 
ing  money.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  matter  is  one  on  which 
a  newspaper  has  a  perfect  right  to  expreas  an  opinion.  If  the 
Examiner  has  really  committed  an  offence  against  public 
justice — for  to  talk  about  contempt  of  Court  in  such  a  case  is 
childish — in  expressing  beforehand  its  conviction  that  Slade  is 
a  common  rogue,  the  Spiritualist  papers  have  fallen  into  the 
same  offence  by  declaring  him  to  be  an  undoubted  medium 
possessed  of  marvellous  and  hitherto  unequalled  powers.  The 
matter,  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  on  which  it  is  not  only  a  right 
but  almost  a  duty  to’  express  an  opinion.  A  man  who,  like 
Slade,  puts  himself  forward  as  possessing  these  extraordinary 
gifts,  challenges  criticism,  and  must  expect  it.  As  to  the 
actual  facts,  which  are  to  be  stated,  or  have  been  stated,  before 
Mr.  Flowers,  we  say  nothing.  It  will  be  for  that  learned 
magistrate  to  decide  upon  them.  Professor  Lankester’s  cross- 
examination  is  not  yet  concluded;  Dr.  Donkin  ha.s  yet 
to  be  called ;  there  are  other  witnesses  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  presume  that  Mr.  Munton  will  think  it 
necessary  to  call  witnesses  for  the  defence.  One  way  and 
another,  there  will  be  a  very  large  mass  of  evidence,  and  we 
can  assure  Mr.  Munton  that  we  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
law  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  evidence  or  a  witness 
while  it  is  still  before  the  Court.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
Professor  Lankester  and  Dr.  Donkin  will,  upon  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  break  utterly  down,  and  we  have  no  wish  whatever  to 
declare  beforehand  that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  All  that  we 
claim  is,  our  right  to  express  our  distinct  conviction  that,  when 
a  man  declares  that,  if  he  holds  a  slate  under  the  table,  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  will  write  messages  upon  it,  he  is  telling 
an  untruth.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  scientific  opinion.  With 
the  particular  question  of  the  particular  evidence  that  may  or 
may  not  be  given  by  Professor  Lankester  and  Dr.  Donkin,  we 
have  nothing  to  do;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  judged  contempt  of 
Court  to  avow  a  profound  disbelief  in  Spiritualism  during  the 
course  of  proceedings  against  a  Spiritualist  as  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond,  the  doctrine  of  contempt  of  Court  must  be  something 
very  different  from  what  it  is  commonly  understood  to  be. 

There  are  two  charges  against  Slade.  Under  one  summons 
he  is  charged  with  being  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  This  is  a 
statutable  offence,  and,  according  to  the  Act  under  which  the 
summons  is  taken  out,  anyone  is  liable  to  imprisonment  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond  who  uses  any  subtle  craft,  means,  or 
device  by  palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  and  impose  upon 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects.”  The  other  summons  charges  Slade, 
jointly  with  Simmons,  his  agent,  of  a  conspiracy  to  obtain 
money  by  false  pretences.  Under  the  first  summons  it  will 
hardly,  we  imagine,  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Flowers  to  consider 
whether  the  explanation  given  bv  Slade  of  what  takes  place  at 
his  siancee  is  true  or  false.  The  statute-book  does  not  say  ^ 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  old  woman  to  tell  the  future ;  it  ] 
merely  says  that  any  old  woman  who  professes  to  tell  the  ; 
future,  and  takes  money  for  doing  so,  is  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Correction.  Similarly,  the  Act  does  not  say  that  spirits  cannot 
write  upon  a  slate,  but  simply  says  that  any  j^rsons  who 
deceive  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  by  subtle  crafts,  means,  and  de¬ 
vices,  are  to  be  punished.  Whether  a  man  who  holds  a  slate  \ 
under  a  table  and  brings  it  up  with  a  message  on  it,  which  he 
says  the  spirits  have  written,  is  or  is  not  using  a  subtle  device 
to  cheat  and  impose,  is  a  question  of  legal  interpretation  rather 
than  of  fact.  On  the  second  summons,  however,  that  for  con-  c 
spiracy,  the  issue  of  fact  can  hardly  be  avoided,  ’unless  the  c 
magistrate  should  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  people  who  pay  1 
Slade  their  guinea  are  not  directly  induced  to  do  so  by  the  f 

gretence  that  they  will  receive  some  direct  communication  from  y 
'pirit-land.  On  this  point  it  seems  to  us  there  is  room  for  a  c 


are  fals-',  and  whether  he  knows  them  to  be  false,  there  is  the 
further  question  whether  Professor  Ijnnkester  did  not  himself 
’  know  and  believe  them  to  be  false  when  he  paid  his  guinea, 
I  and  if  so,  whether  he  has  a  right,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to 
I  declare  that  money  has  been  obtained  from  him  by  a  false 
pretence.  The  i.ssue  thus  raised  is  not  unlike  the  old  legal 
■  joke  of  a  plea  of  leave  and  license  to  a  count  for  assault  and 
battery.  The  case,  however,  will  turn  upon  it,  and  Mr. 
Munton  will,  we  hope,  overlook  our  past  sins  for  our  candour 
in  venturing  to  express  an ‘opinion  that,  on  this  point,  his 
chances  of  a  successful  result  are  very  bright.  It  is  not  that 
Dr.  Slade  is  not  a  rogue,  but  that  his  dupes  are  not  really 
dupes.  They  know  him  to  bo  a  rogue  the  whole  time,  and 
they  consequently  cannot,  in  strict  fairness,  complain  that  they 
have  been  cheated.  To  properly  sustain  the  charge,  unless  we 
are  mistaken,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Lewis  to 
call  a  witness  who  would  be  able  to  declare  that  he 
went  to  Slade  andfpaid  his  guinea  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
a  message  from  the  dead,  and  that  he  should  not  have  paid 
his  money  hut  for  that  expectation  and  upon  that  understand¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  witness  would  further  have  to  reasonably  satisfy 
the  Court  that,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the  message  did 
not  come  from  the  dead,  and  that  Dr.  Slade  knew  it  did  not. 
Such  a  witness  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  easy  to  procure. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  world  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  believe  anything,  but  such  people  have  an  inveterate  objec¬ 
tion  to  deposing  to  their  own  folly  upon  oath  in  an  open  Court, 
Mrs.  Lyon,  it  is  true,  had  the  courage  to  face  the  ordeal ;  but, 
then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  had  a  very  considerable 
fortune  at  stake  on  the  result  of  the  proceedings.  In  the 
prcvsent  instance 'nothing  is  at  stake  but  the  interests  of  justice 
and  common  decency,  and  evidence  will  consequently  be  more 
difficult  to  procure.  No  man  likes  to  come  forward  in  a  court 
of  justice  and  publicly  avow  that  his  credulity  has  been 
practised  upon,  and  that  he  has  made  an  ass  of  himself. 

However  the  proceedings  may  end,  they  cannot  but  do  good. 
The  foolish  people  who  allow  themselves  to  be  mixed  up 
with  Spiritualism  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  there  is  not  something  in  it,”  will,  perhaps,  be 
brought  to  their  senses  when  they  realise  the  fact  that  a  medium 
is,  in  reality,  much  the  same  kind  of  person  ns  an  itinerant 
fortune-teller.  There  are  a  large  number  of  credulous  people 
who  know  nothing  of  natural  science,  but  who  have  idle  time 
!  on  their  hands,  and  conseouently  entertain  a  very  great  idea  of 
their  own  importance.  These  good  folk  are  the  natural  prev 
of  the  professional  medium.  As  soon  as  they  take  up  with 
Spiritualism  they  find  themselves  persons  of  importance.  The 
grossest  flattery  is  heaped  upon  them;  great  court  is  paid  them  ; 
and  in  a  small  circle  they  achieve  a  certain  notoriety  which, 
however  cheap  and  nasty  it  may  really  be,  is  yet  not  without 
its  attractions  for  vain  and  weak  minds.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  the  average  English  M.  Jourdain  to  suddenly  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  knows  more  about  the  laws  of  nature  than  such 
benighted  materialists  ns  Tyndall  and  Huxlev,  and  more  about 
metaphysics  and  the  laws  of  thought  than  Mill.  Such  conceit 
grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  from  an  inquirer  the  poor 
silly  dupe  deve lopes  into  a  believer,  and  sometimes  even  into  a 
medium.  The  benefit  of  the  proceedings  taken  by  Professor 
Lankester  is  that,  however  they  may  end,  they  will  serve  to 
show  Spiritualism  as  what  it  is— a  disreputable  kind  of  thing, 
with  wnich  honest  men  and  women  cannot  have  too  little  to  do. 
Slade  may  be  convicted,  committed,  or  acquitted.  It  matters 
nothing  which  fate  befals  him.  What  is  important  is  thatweak 
and  foolish  people  should  see  that  primd  facie  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  professional  medium  and  a  gipsy  vagabond. 
Fewer  people  would  allow  themselves  to  be  mixed  up  with 
Spiritualimi  if  the  character  of  professional  mediums  were 
better  understood. 


THE  NEW  LORD  LIEUTENANTS  OF  CUMBER¬ 
LAND  AND  WESTMORLAND. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  referred  slightly  to  certain  characteristics 
of  the  appointments  lately  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
coveted  headship  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land — headship  which  has  at  last,  from  a  cause  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  slipped  away,  and  that  too  during  a  Conser¬ 
vative  regime,  from  the  conservative  House  of  Lowther.  The 
change,  if  it  does  not  mean  that  two  men  of  high  position  in 
the  two  counties,  and  of  old  notable  families,  have  allowed 


very  ingenious  legal  defence.  According  to  Professor  Lankester,  j  the  two  counties,  and  of  old  notable  families,  have  allowed 
Slade  obtained  a  guinea  from  himself  and  his  friend  Dr.  Donkin  j  themselves  to  be  m^e  the^  means  o^f  tilling  the  posts  till  the 
by  the  false  pretence  that  a  spirit  would  write  a  message  for  I  young  Earl  attains  his  majority — an  ignoble  position  that  we 
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can  hardly  imagine — involves  a  social  revolution  in  the  North 
of  Enjfland.  No  one  living,  however  old,  ever  knew  a  day 
when  an  Earl  of  Lonsdale  did  not  rule,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereifm,  in  both  Cumberland  and  AVestraorland.  The 
rule  had  often  been  denounced  and  disputed,  but  no  human 
being  seems  to  have  imagined  a  time  when  it  would  even 
temporarily  pass  away.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Lowther  family, 
from  the  earliest  historical  times  downwards,  has  been  their 
tenacity  in  bolding  fast  what  they  have  once  acquired,  and  if 
possible  mending  the  hold.”  They  have  rarely  been  noted  for 
eloquent  speech,  and  not  very  often  for  prominence  in  high 
policy,”  but  in  a  certain  peculiar  method  of  putting  down  the  foot 
— planting  the  foot  firmly  on  the  ground — and  keeping  it  there 
for  many  generations,  with  a  prudent  attention  to  the  signs  of 
the  political  horizon,  and  against  ” — to  use  another  North- 
country  phrase — all-comers,”  they  may  claim  comparison  with 
any  of  what  it  pleases  people  to  call  ^^our  great  ruling 
families.” 

Running  through  the  **  family  history”  of  England,  one  finds 
that  race  after  race  of  people  whose  boast  it  is  that  they 
came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  or  that  they  were  magnates 
of  the  land  before  he  came,  have  passed  away.  One  is  tempted 
to  ask,  after  such  a  perusal,  **  Where  are  the  Kings  of  Plamath 
and  of  Arpad  ?  where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Plena  and 
Ivah  P  ” — the  De-thises  and  the  De-thats  P  the  Pvos,  the  Fitz-es, 
of  chivalry.  We  see  many  of  the  old  squirearchy  families 
still  bearing  the  title  of  squire;  the  baronets  still  in  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Debrett ;  the  knights  not  a 
step  advanced  beyond  knightage.  Wo  find  diminished  acres, 
alienated  old  halls,  ancient  trees  felled,  to  pay  for  the  vagaries 
at  Venice,  or  Paris,  or  Baden — experiences  of  which  some  of 
the  Liowthers  have  had  their  share,  in  full  measure  running 
over ;  but  the  House  of  Pjowther,  in  spite  of  Fate  and  Fortune, 
has  gone  on,  increasing  where  others  have  decreased ;  adding 
field  to  field  and  acre  to  acre  with  a  patience  and  resolution  al¬ 
most  sublime.  Monarch  after  monarch  had  found  them  steady, 
practical — modest  where  there  was  no  purpose  to  be  served 
otherwise,  persistent  even  though  a  generation  of  persistence 
were  needed,  when  there  was  a  vital  point  to  be  attained. 
From  esquires  they  became  knights,  from  knights,  barons,  vis¬ 
counts,  earls,  hesitating  to  advance  too  rapidly,  but  rarely 
losing  a  foot  of  ground.  When  the  die  was  thrown  for 
William  PIT.  and  the  Protestant  Succession  a  P^owther 
assisted  in  the  throwing,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  helped  to 
steady  the  throw.  When  the  **  glorious  revolution  of  1C88  ” 
went  out  of  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Good  Queen  Anne,  the 
Pjowthers  went  quietly  home,  and  let  the  storm  blow  over. 
They  **  married  well,”  studied  profoundly  the  mysteries  of 
**  PPerefords  ”  and  old  English  long-horns,”  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  in  the  place  of  one,  buying  up  this  estate  and 
that,  and  doing  good  service,  when  the  need  came,  with  posse 
comitattis,  and  so  on,  in  the  Stuart  rebellions  of  1716  and 
1746.  At  length  the  great  rewards  of  patience  came  in  a 
shower:  a  splendiil  earldom,  patronage  of  forty-five  livings 
^purchased)  in  the  Church,  Custos  Rotulornm,  and  Lord- 
Ijieutenant  of  Cumherland  and  of  Westmorland  in  the  State. 
Some  families  leaped  into  opulence ;  the  Lowthers  grew  into 
it ;  their  house  “  was  not  built  in  a  day.” 

At  length  there  came  a  dark  hour  when  even  the  Custos 
Rotulorum-age  was  in  peril.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  year  1868, 
had  a  crushing  defeat,  and  was  bound  to  go  out  of  office. 
The  Earl  of  Lionsdale  was  an  aged,  feeble,  and  childless  man — 
we  mean  lord.  The  Pnberals  seemed  destined  to  a  long  lease 
of  power ;  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  Pjord-P^ieutenancies, 
the  Custos  Rotulorum-age,  which  the  family  had  held  for 
several  generations?  There  was  one  plan — unusual,  difficult, 
very  much  resembling  a  stolen  march,  but  still  practicable  os  a 
means  of  gaining  the  desired  end.  Pf  the  old  Eatl  resigned, 
would  Benjamin  the  P’otent  appoint  the  heir  to  the  Earldom, 
Mr.  PPenry  l^owther,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  two  counties  P 
Benjamin,  we  know  for  a  fact,  brought  down  his  brows  till  his 
eyes  resembled  a  thin  grey  line  of  light,  and  said,  ‘impossible; 
P  could  not  lay  such  a  proposal  before  the  Queen.”  But,  as 
the  brows  went  down,  so  also  went  down  the  Pjowther  foot, 
and  became  rooted,  noiselessly,  to  the  ground.  The  services  of 
the  family  at  critical  times ;  the  services  of  the  then  Earl ;  the 
fact  that,  apart  from  this,  the  great  family  had  nothing  to  ask 
for  that  the  Crown  could  bestow.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr. 
Plenry  Pjowther  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum  for  both  counties.  Liberals  and  Radicals  rose  to  the 
occasion  with  such  a  storm  of  defiance  as  never  had 
^en  known  in  the  counties  for  a  generation.  They  said 
it  was  ns  bad  ns  the  coup  but  the  act  was 

done,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  general  testi¬ 
mony  in  favour  of  the  late  rule  of  the  then  dead  Earl.  PPe 
had  not^  then  evinced  a  spirit  of  pnrtizanship.  Pie  had  been 
fair,  genial,  and  so  on ;  but  the  cherished  Pjord-I^ieutenancies, 
U  was  felt,  must  not  again  be  secured  by  any  ruse  of  policy. 

not  altogether  free  from  peril.  The  young 
Earl  had  not  yet  reached  his  majority ;  but  he  would  every 


day  grow  older,  and  in  a  few  months  would  be  eligible  for  the 
post.  The  Prime  Minister  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  turning 
the  flanks  of  his  enemies,  and  the  Lowthers,  who  seemed  prac¬ 
tically  to  have  held  the  chiefship  of  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
morland  from  all  eternity,  might  yet  hold  it  to  the  crack  of 
doom.  The  stars  in  their  courses,  however,  this  time  fought 
against  Lowther  Castle.  There  were  Tory  families  anxious  for 
the  honour — families  with  old  names,  and  large  estates,  and 
pedigrees  as  long  as  that  of  a  racehorse.  The  Government  was  in 
difficulty.  Satan,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  again  on 
the  point  of  being  let  loose  for  a  season.  The  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenancies  must  go,  and  go  they  did,  quietly  and  with  honour¬ 
able  moderation  on  the  part  of  opponents — honourable  because 
the  arms  of  the  Plouse  of  PjOwther  had  just  been  hoisted  up, 
with  a  fringe  of  crape  surrounding  them  on  the  front  walls  of 
PjOwther  Castle.  The  “  Luck  of  Ijowther  ”  had  been  shaken, 
some  said,  forgetting  that  the  main  luck  of  Lowther  had  been 
in  the  will  that  “  comes  and  comes  again.” 

On  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  a  very  few  miles  from  the  ma¬ 
jestic  castle  of  the  Lowthers,  and  embedded,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  in  the  same  beautiful  scenery,  is  the  fine  old  baronial 
residence  of  Sir  George  Musgrave — Edenhall.  The  Eden  itself 
runs  through  the  Park,  where  the  deer  have  for  ages  had  a 
quiet  retreat  under  trees  that  in  many  cases  are  older  than 
history.  The  family  of  the  Musgraves,  although,  like  many 
other  old  families,  dwarfed  by  the  Lowthers,  have  long  had  a 
darling  possession.  Once  on  a  time — how  long  no  tongue  or  pen 
of  man  ever  can  tell — but  at  a  solemn  hour  of  night,  a  butler  in 
the  service  of  the  then  chief  of  Edenhall  had  occasion  to  go  to 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Well,  close  at  hand,  for  water,  and  there  he  had 
the  fortune  to  come  upon  a  band  of  fairies,  holding  wild  revel 
on  the  lawn.  A  cup  of  very  old  Venetian  manufacture,  ex¬ 
perts  say,  was  lying  on  the  grass,  or  hung  on  a  tree,  or  plsced 
in  a  niche,  or  somewhere,  fortunately  within  reach  of  the 
butler,  who  grasped  the  prize.  The  Fairy  Queen  demanded  a 
restitution  of  the  property,  and  when  the  sturdy  Cumbrian — 
different,  one  thinks,  from  the  butlers  of  these  days,  or  at  least 
of  Pall  Mall — refused,  she  uttered  the  dreadful  weird  words — 
If  e’er  this  glass  should  break  or  fall. 

Farewell  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

These  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  county  of  Westmorland,  and  who  will  dare  to  dispute 
the  marks  of  truth  that  rest  on  every  line?  A  great  German 
writer  long  ago  told  the  story  in  song,  which  Longfellow 
translated  ;  and  the  civilised  world  has  heard  of  the  “  Luck  of 
Edenhall.”  What,  however,  the  civilised  world  has  not  per¬ 
haps  heard  of — at  least  not  quite  as  far  as  where  Mr.  Stanley 
is  killing  savages  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  civilisation, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Herald — is,  that  Sir 
George  Musgrave  has  been  made  Custos  Rotulorum  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant— that  is,  representative  of  the  Queen — in  the  county 
of  Westmorland.  And  even  if  the  whole  civilised  world  had 
learned  all  about  the  appointment,  none  the  less  would  it  have 
been  our  duty  to  say  to  Sir  George  Musgrave— not,  however,  in 
his  neighbour  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  sense — Beware  of  the 
cupl  For  if  that  glass  should  break  or  fall,  down  goes  the 
Luck  of  Edenhall.  Creator  of  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Lord  of 
Ceremonies  innumerable ;  Patron  of  Diocesan  Societies,  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies,  of  great  churches  and  little  Bethels,  the 
Lowthers  have  still  their  castles,  their  acres,  their  coal-pits, 
their  mighty  influence  as  patrons  of  livings  and  owners  of 
|)roperty,  but  the  Musgraves  represent  the  Queen  in  Westmor- 

A  short  distance  from  Lowther  Castle,  from  Edenhall,  from 
Brougham  TTall,  and  a  host  of  country  mansions,  the  silvery 
little  river  Eaniont  separates  Westmorland  from  Cumberland, 
and  when  the  traveller  passes  the  Eamont  from  Penrith-ward, 
he  is  in  the  former  of  the  two  counties.  He  must  needs  travel 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  county,  however,  to  where  the 
Black  Combe  raises  its  lordly  head  above  all  the  little  tributary 
hills,  and  where  the  waters  run  at  racehorse  speed  along  the 
sands  of  Ravenglass,  before  he  finds,  as  familiar  sounds,  the 
names  of  Lord  Muncaster  and  Muncaster  Castle.  The  Lowther 
name  is  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  both  East  and  West 
Cumberland,  and  in  all  those  parts  of  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  that  border  on  the  counties  which  so  long  have  owned  the 
Lowther  sway.  But  where  Sir  G.  Musgrave’s  name  is  as  that 
of  a  great  potentate,  the  name  of  Lord  Muncaster  has 
in  the  main  carried  no  idea  beyond  that  of  a  poor 
lord,  whose  star  was  fast  disappearing,  and  where  Lord 
Muncaster’s  name  ia  'known  as  that  of  a  man  who 
owns  many  acres,  and  wields  great  influence,  the  ^  name 
of  Sir  George  Musgrave  has  only  been  known,  in  the 
main,  as  that  of  a  respectable  and  decorous  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  the  old  days  before  railways,  the  traveller  from, 
say,  Whitehaven  or  Drigg  to  Bootle  in  Cumberland  or  Brough¬ 
ton  in  Lancashire,  who  had  an  antipathy  to  being  caught  bj 
the  Ravenglass  tide  made  the  detour  of  a  few  miles  of  beauti¬ 
fully  wooded  hilly  country  through  the  domains  of  Lord 
Muncaster.  And  there  he  might  have  looked  upon  many  a 
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only  do  away  with  touting,  but  you  deciiro  the  attendance  of 
the  parties  really  interested  in  the  liquidation  of  the  estate  in 
the  best  way.  This  personal  attendance  of  the  creditors  is  the 
yital  principle  of  the  Act,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  its  not 
haying  been  secured  that  one  of  the  best  Acts  of  Parliament 
on  the  statute-book  has  proyed  in  practice  a  comparatiye 
failure. 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  show  that  it 
is  the  supinenesR  of  creditors  and  not  the  inadequacy  of  the 
law  which  makes  small  diyidends.  If  commercial  men  would 
only  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Act  and  the  powers 
conferred  upon  creditors  by  its  provisions,  and  attend  creditors' 
meetings  for  themselves,  where  the  amount  of  their  claims 
makes  the  dividend  a  matter  of  importance  to  them,  instead  of 
handing  over  their  proxies  to  those  whose  final  object  is  to  get 
themselves  appointed  trustee,  the  results  achieved  under  the 
Act  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  now  disappointing. — 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  W.  W. 
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HOWORTH’S  MONGOLS. 

[First  Notice.'] 

History  of  the  Mongols,  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  H.  H.  Ho  worth,  F.S.A.  London :  Longmans. 

The  arduous  nature  the  task  sufiBciently  explains 
the  fact  that  the  Mongols  are  the  only  great  conquering 
race  of  which  no  exhaustive  history  has  been  written  in 
any  European  tongue.  It  would  require  the  genius  and 
energy  of  Klaproth  himself,  and  the  lifetime  of  an  ante¬ 
diluvian  patriarch,  to  master  the  original  Chinese, 
Persian,  Kussian,  Toorki,  and  Armenian  materials  of 
that  history.  The  population  of  the  country  popularly 
called  Mongolia,  or  Tartary,  was  split  up  into  numerous 
tribes,  each  with  its  own  speech  and  long-winded 
fabulous  genealogy.  A  history  of  such  a  sand-rope  of 
races  might  seem  like  one  of  primeval  chaos.  Even  a  dili¬ 
gent  reader  of  the  subject  could  only  compare  the  career 
of  the  Mongols  to  that  of  the  typhoon — which  suddenly 
bursts  forth  no  one  knows  whence  or  why,  and  as  sud¬ 
denly  dies  away ;  its  only  traces  death  and  desolation. 
Though  no  Orientalist,  Mr.  Howorth  has  attempted  to 
enrich  the  English  language  with  an  ordered  story  of 
those  mysterious  Mongols,  whose  sway  once  extended 
from  Europe  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  who,  as  he  believes, 
influenced  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West 
alike,  very  much  to  their  good.  Indeed,  Mr.  Howorth 
considers  that  his  qualifications  as  an  historian  are 
none  the  lower  for  his  unacquaintance  with  Chinese 
and  Persian.  The  linguists  are  the  masons  and  hodmen 
who  have  been  collecting  bricks  and  stones  from  many 
a  corner  of  the  Mongolian  field  ;  and  ]Mr.  Howorth  is 
the  architect  who  is  rearing  all  that  raw  stuff  into  a 
temple  worthy  of  Clio.  To  a  great  extent  Mr.  Howorth 
is  right  in  his  estimate  of  both  kinds  of  labour.  Too 
frequently  the  specialist  sees  only  to  the  tip  of  his  own 
nose.  Or  to  vary  the  metaphor,  there  is  a  danger  of 
all  the  windows  of  his  soul  becoming  gradually  closed 
up,  with  the  exception  of  one — so  that  he  may  end  his 
very  useful  career,  like  an  eyeless  fish  in  a  subterranean 
lake.  And  why,  asks  Mr.  Howorth,  should  I  lament 
my  want  of  Chinese,  w’hen  one-half  of  its  literature  is 
occupied  in  battling  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
other  half?  And  as  the  specialists  would  likewise  fight 
ferociously  among  themselves  if  they  were  to  write 
histories,  it  follows  that  to  the  general  reader  a  history 
from  Mr.  Howorth  is  just  as  valuable  as  one  from  any 
other  savant.  All  that  a  writer  in  Mr.  Howorth^s 
position  requires  is  accurate  knowledge  of  the  volumi¬ 
nous  literature  accumulated  by  European  translators, 
historic  sense,  a  good  style,  and  the  gift  of  artistic  com¬ 
bination.  For  patient,  honest,  immense  research,  Mr. 
Howorth  is  a  Mommsen,  or  Gibbon,  of  Mongolia.  But 
whether  the  Clio  to  whom  he  has  reared  his  art  edifice, 
is  Greek,  or  only  a  very  Mongolian  Clio,  is  a  question 
that  must  be  answered  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we 
will  notice  Mr.  Ho  worth’s  account  of  High  Asian  inter¬ 
national  politics,  of  the  part  which  the  Buddhist  religion 
played  in  them,  of  the  civilizing  effects  of  the  Mongol  con- 


COERESPONDENCE 


BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

Sir, — I  crave  permission  to  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
this  subject  to  your  correspondent  Mercator’s  ”  letter,  and 
your  own  observations  upon  it  I  will  make  them  as  short  as 
possible,  knowing  the  pressure  on  your  space  just  now.  I  have 
neen  much  disappointed,  however,  that  a  question  of  so  much 
commercial  importance  has  not  been  as  fully  discussed  this 
autumn  as  it  should — and  I  think  would — have  been  but  for 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  the  political  world. 

“  Mercator  ”  suggests  three  remedies  for  the  evils  of  which 
he  complains — first,  making  it  illegal  to  tout  for  proxies ; 
secondly,  requiring  the  debtor  to  file  his  statement  of  afiairs, 
so  that  a  copy  might  be  sent  to  each  creditor  with  the  notice 
convening  the  first  meeting;  and,  thirdly,  the  fixing  of  an 
amount — five  shillings  or  ten  shillings — in  the  pound,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  debtor  in  every 
instance  before  he  can  obtain  his  discharge,  and  this  whether 
his  creditors  desire  it  or  not. 

Granting,  for  a  moment,  that  all  “  Mercator’s  ”  strictures 
upon  the  Act  of  1809  are  merited,  what  is  the  value  and 
practicability  of  his  remedies  P  How  would  ho  propose  to 

make  it  illegal  to  tout  for  proxies  P”  How  would  he  limit 
and  define  touting?  As  to  the  second  proposal,  is  it  not 
of  greater  importance  that  the  creditors  should  be  called 
together  with  as  little  delay  and  expense  as  possible.  If  the 
statement  of  the  debtor’s  atiairs,  when  submitted  to  the  first 
meeting,  requires  time  for  consideration,  all  the  creditors  have 
to  do  is  to  adjourn.  They  have  power  to  do  so,  and  it  is  done 
constantly.  As  regards  the  third  suggestion,  why  should  you 
take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  creditors  to  do  what  they  like 
with  tlieir  own  P  Surely  they  are  the  best  judges  ns  to  whether 
they  will  accept  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims  one  shilling  or 
twenty.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  protect  the  more 
considerate  creditor  from  being  robbed  to  pay  Shy  lock.  More¬ 
over,  what  would  you  gain  by  filling  the  country  with  a  host 
of  uncertificated  bankrupts,  incapable  of  earning  anything  but 
a  small  salary  either  for  themselves  or  their  creditors. 

The  present  proxy  system  is  bad  enough  I  own,  but  the 
only  way  to  amend  it  is  to  abolish  it  altogether.  Withdraw 
the  power  to  appoint  proxies,  except  in  the  persons  of  a  clerk 
or  servant  in  the  actual  employ  of  the  creditor,  and  you  not 
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quests,  and  other  matters  more  or  less  new  to  general 
readers.  Meanwhile,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  chapters 
on  the  home  of  the  Mongols,  the  origin  of  their  royal 
family,  and  the  life  of  the  leader  under  whom  they  over¬ 
ran  Asia — Ghenghiz  Khan. 

Snanang  Setzen — a  Mongol  prince  whose  “  History,” 
written  in  1662,  was  translated  into  German  by 
Schmidt  in  1829 — says  that  the  name  Mongol  was 
first  given  to  the  race  in  the  time  of  the  great  conqueror, 
i.e.  between  1162  and  1215.  But  Mr.  Howorth  shows, 
by  references  to  Chinese  official  literature,  that  they  were 
known  by  that  name  several  centuries  earlier.  In  the 
histories  of  the  Thang,  Khitan,  and  Kin — or  Golden 
Tartar — dynasties  which  successively  ruled  China  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  they  are  known  as 
Mongku,  or  Mongkuli ;  and  their  country  was  described 
as  lying  between  the  rivers  Onon  and  Kerulon,  which 
unite  in  the  Amoor,  or  Saghalien.  Further,  the  name 
“  Mongu,”  like  “  Lotan  ”  and  others,  is  usually  prefixed 
to  Shi  Wei ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  first  heard  of  in  Chinese  history  {i.e.  at  the 
latest,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century),  the  Mongols 
were  an  obscure  member  of  a  confederacy  of  tribes 
known  by  their  common  designation  of  Shi  Wei. 
Anyone  with  a  picture  of  the  map  of  middle  Asia 
in  his  mind,  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  imagine  the 
position  of  the  original  Mongols  relatively  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  populations.  The  Kirghiz,  Uirats,  Merkits, 
Jelairs,  Mongols,  and  Tartars  occupied,  in  that  order  east¬ 
wards,  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  northern 
borders  of  Russian  Turkestan  to  the  sea  of  Japan.  Con¬ 
terminous  with  their  southern  limits  were  the  Naimans 
to  the  west,  and  the  Keraits  to  the  east.  The  Keraits 
were  immediately  south  of  the  Mongols,  and,  with  the 
Onguts  and  Tanguts,  came  between  them  and  China.  But 
little  is  known  of  the  customs  of  the  Mongols.  In  Mr. 
Howorth’s  vague  picture  of  them  we  see  an  impecunious 
race  of  fish-skin  clad  troglodytes,  who  in  the  summer 
months  did  a  little  business  in  the  horse-dealing  line,  and 
went  a-hunting  during  the  weary  months  of  frost  and 
snow,  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  and  their  blood  warm.  Their 
only  consolation  in  their  smoky  caves  and  tents  of  felt 
was  kumiSj  a  villainous  brew  from  sour  mare’s  milk,  on 
which  they  too  often  got  drunk.  Six  hundred  years  of 
such  training  fully  qualified  them  for  the  work  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform  before  the  year  1200.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  significant  of  the  originally  humble  position  of 
the  Mongols,  that  their  chroniclers  should  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  connect  their  royal  house  with  that  of 
the  Turks,  to  whom  the  Shi  Wei  tribes  were  subject. 
Unhappily,  when  the  Mongols  were  rising  in  the  world, 
these  same  chroniclers  put  themselves  to  equally  great 
trouble  in  tracing  the  line  of  Ghenghiz  to  Noah,  and 
even  to  Buddha.  The  result  has  been  a  genealogical 
labyrinth  which  might  appal  even  Palgrave  or  Carlyle. 
Mr.  Howorth,  however,  boldly  faces  the  task  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  his  results  may  be  given  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

The  desiderated  affinity  between  Turks  and  Mongols  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  “  Tatar  Khan  ”  and  “  Mo^l  Khan  ” 
were  the  two  sons  of  the  man  who  was  fifth  in  descent 
from  “Turk,”  the  grandson  of  Noah,  throngh  Japhet.  The 
two  family  branches  fought  until  the  Mogul  branch  was 
nearly  abolished,  when,  after  seven  more  generations, 
Kian  and  Nokuz,  the  leaders  of  the  Moguls,  migrated 
to  the  valley  of  Irgene  Kun,  where  their  descendants 
flourished  400  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  and 
under  their  king,  Burtechino,  they  threw  oS"  the 
Turkish  yoke.  At  this  point  the  genealogy  becomes 
linked  with  that  of  the  Thibetan  princes.  According 
to  a  Thibetan  story,  Burtechino — “  Greyish-blue  wolf,” 
brother  of  “  Fowler  ”  and  “  Fisherman  ” — was  the 
banished  son  of  a  Thibetan  king.  The  legend  of  the  Wolf 
is  widespread  over  Eastern  Asia.  Says  one  account, 
“  the  ancestor  of  the  Mongols  was  a  wolf,  of  a  sky-blue 
colour.  .  .  ,  This  wolf  married  a  white  and  savage 
bitch,  that  is  to  say,  Goa  ^laral,  for  maral  is  a  bitch, 
and  goa  in  Mongol  means  a  lady.”  The  same  story  is 
told  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Thu  Kiu,  or  Turks,  whose 
reigning  family  had  all  been  destroyed,  with  the  ex¬ 


ception  of  a  child.  “  This  child  was  nourished  by  a 
wolf.  The  enemy  having  again  threatened  his  life,  a 
good  genius  transported  him,  with  the  wolf,  to  the  east 
of  the  lake.  .  .  .  The  female  wolf  there  bore  ten 
male  young  ones,  who  captured  wives  for  themselves,  and 
gave  their  names  to  their  families.”  Mythological  readers 
will  of  course  see  the  resemblance  between  these  Wolf 
myths  and  those  of  other  nations  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  are  they  only  the  results 
of  verbal  ambiguity  (as  writers  of  the  Muller  and  Cox 
school  assert),  or  are  they  memorials  of  a  period  in 
human  development  when  there  existed  an  honest, 
literal  belief  in  beast  ancestors  ?  The  latter  is  of  course 
the  theory  most  acceptable  to  the  Evolutionists.  In 
this  view,  the  wolf  was  simply  the  “  Totem  ”  of  the 
Turkish  and  Mongol  tribes  among  which  the  legend 
originated.  Mr.  Howorth  asks  his  reviewers  to  oblige 
him  with  any  hints  that  may  occur  to  them.  May  we, 
therefore,  suggest  that  he  should  look  into  the  subject 
of  “  Totemism,”  with  the  aid  of  all  the  Mongolian  light 
available.  There  already  exist  one  or  two  books  on 
Mongolian  and  Russian  folk-lore ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
much  material  for  the  subject  may  be  discovered  in  the 
mass  of  Upper  Asiatic  literature  which  is  still  locked 
up  in  the  Russian  language.  As  a  Totemist  Mr. 
Howorth  might  render  infinitely  greater  service  to  the 
science  of  history  than  even  as  the  Gibbon  of  Mongolia. 
It  is  only  as  a  record  of  primitive  custom  and  ideas 
that  the  “  history  ”  of  barbarous  races  can  be  made 
interesting ;  and  even  at  its  best,  that  of  Mongolia  is 
not  much  more  than  a  “  drum  and  trumpet  ”  chronicle. 

About  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Ghenghiz,  an 
authentic  personage  seems  to  appear  in  the  queen, 
Alung  Goa,  whose  son,  Budantsar,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Bordshigs,  or  royal  family,  of  the  Mongols. 
In  the  third  or  fourth  generation  after  Budantsar,  the 
Mongols  are  beginning  to  feel  their  way  about  the 
country  ;  they  conquer  their  neighbours,  the  Jelairs ;  and 
build  towns  and  villages  on  the  Onon.  Tumbughai,  the 
grandson  of  the  improving  Khan,  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  his  sixth  son,  Kabul  Khan, 
was  the  great  grandfather  of  Ghenghiz.  In  Kabul’s 
time,  the  Mongols  were  beginning  to  make  a  noise  in 
the  world ;  for  the  first  time  they  fought  with  the 
Chinese,  to  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  subject. 
The  Kin  emperor  had  an  effective  way  of  cowing  his 
Mongol  rebels ;  one  of  them,  a  kinsman  of  Kabul’s,  he 
nailed  to  a  wooden  ass,  and  skinned  alive.  Kabul  is  a 
favourite  hero  of  story ;  and  some  of  the  descriptions 
given  of  him  have  a  grotesque  Norse  vigour.  “  His 
voice  is  compared  to  the  thunder  in  the  mountains,  his 
hands  were  strong  like  bear’s  paws,  and  with  them  he 
could  break  a  man  in  two  as  easily  as  an  arrow  may  be 
broken.  He  would  lie  naked,  near  an  immense  brazier 
in  the  winter,  heedless  of  the  cinders  and  sparks  that 
fell  on  his  body,  and,  on  awakening,  would  mistake  the 
burns  merely  for  the  bites  of  insects.  He  ate  a  sheep  a 
day,  and  drank  immense  quantities  of  kumis.”  Once  upon 
a  time,  when  his  horse  sank  with  him  in  a  quagmire,  he 
pulled  it  out  by  the  mane.  What  did  Kabul  stand 
upon  ?  At  last  the  sour-milk  drinking  Mongols  became 
so  very  respectable  that  the  Chinese  emperor  offered 
Yissngei — the  father  of  Ghenghiz — the  title  of  Wang, 
or  (tributary)  king,  which  the  proud  barbarian  rejected. 
He,  too,  extended  the  Mongol  dominion ;  but  his  chief 
achievement  was  his  son  Ghenghiz  Khan,  a  Carlylese 
hero,  and,  like  Olav  Tryggveson,  one  of  the  “  wildly 
beautifullest  men  that  have  appeared  on  this  planet.” 

Mr.  Howorth,  too,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Ghenghiz 
was  a  “  wildly  beautifullest  man;  ”  but  he  has  given  ns 
no  very  intelligible  picture  of  him.  Only  a  few  fi*a§- 
ments,  as  it  were,  which  almost  as  completely  defy 
synthesisj  as  those  phosphates  and  other  chemicals 
which  are  packed  up  in  pill-boxes  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  for  our  country  cousins  to  stare 
at,  so  that  they  may  wonder  what  they  are  made  of. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  Mr.  Howorth  intended  to  give  his 
subject  quite  an  epic  treatment ;  and  that  is  impossible 
without  a  definite,  visible  hero.  Our  author’s  hero  is  a 
conglomerate  of  splendid  energy,  generosity,  treachery, 
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occasional  tenderness,  and  ferocity.  His  life,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Howortb,  contains  only  a  single  “  moral,” 
and  that  one  not  usually  deemed  respectable,  viz.,  that 
man’s  highest  achievements  have  been  independent  of 
any  comforting  faith  in  the  sympathy  of  the  higher 
Powers.  Ghenghiz  Khan  consulted  his  scorched  mut- 
ton-bones,  and  other  religious  paraphernalia,  but  the 
deity  in  whom  ho  most  firmly  believed  was  Ghenghiz 
Khau  him.sclf.  In  spite  of  his  epic  intentions,  Mr. 
Howorth  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Mongolian  con¬ 
queror  is  a  puzzle ;  and  he  takes  ingloi  ions  refuge  in  the 
thought  that  all  will  be  made  clear  at  the  judgment  day. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  of  the  nations  surrounding 
Mongolia  had  become  the  victims  of  luxury,  and  vice 
more  or  less  refined  ;  and  that  it  required  a  “  scourge  of 
God  ”  to  chastise  them  into  a  healthful  frame  of  mind. 
But  Mr.  Howorth’s  Ghenghiz  seems  to  have  regarded 
towns  altogether  as  a  mistake,  and  his  idea  of  purifying 
the  earth  was  to  turn  it  into  a  sheep-walk.  His  whole 
career  as  a  conqueror  is  typified  by  the  story  which  says 
that  Ghenghiz,  when  born,  carried  a  lump  of  clotted 
blood  in  his  fist.  A  typical  incident  of  the  same  career 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Termez,  on  the  Oxus. 
A  captive  townswoman  was  discovered  to  have  swallowed 
a  pearl.  AV70,  it  was  likely  that  others  had  swallowed 
pearls  too;  and,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  would  say,  there  ensued 
su/ch  a  general  prying  into  people’s  inSides,  as  the  world 
never  heard  of.  But  as  a  drum  and  trumpet  story,  Mr. 
Howorth’s  life  of  Ghenghiz  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  conqueror  appears  in  his  most  pleasing  aspect  during 
his  earlier  years,  when  he  had  to  contend  against  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  friends.  His  complete  and 
astonishingly  rapid  conquest  of  Asia  from  the  Chinese 
Sea  to  the  borders  of  what  is  now  Russian  Turkestan  is 
very  well  described ;  though  no  story  can  be  more 
mournful  than  that  of  his  utter  desolation  of  Trans- 
oxania  and  Khorassan,  with  their  rich  and  populous 
cities,  Otrar,  Khodjend,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  Balk, 
Khiva,  Merve,  Herat,  Nishapoor.  There  never  were 
more  fiendish  atrocities — not  even  in  Bulgaria — than 
Ghenghiz  Khan’s  systematic  deliberate  massacres  of  his 
unarmed  prisoners,  and  of  all  the  wretched  fugitives 
whom  he  discovered  among  their  lately-ruined  cities. 
As  we  have  said,  there  is  very  little  in  the  history  to 
relieve  this  monotony  of  horror.  Wo  only  catch  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  Ghenghiz  Khan  whom  one  might  have 
liked  to  associate  with  in  the  flesh,  and  over  a  bumper  of 
kumts.  There  is  a  glint  of  savage  humour  in  his  favour¬ 
ite  intimation  whenever  he  approached  a  conquered 
city.  “  If  you  submit  all  will  be  w’ell ;  if  you  do  not — : 
what  will  happen  ?  God  only  knows.”  Ho  was  also 
a  shrewd  hand  at  pointing  a  moral.  Everyone  knows 
his  moral  of  the  bundle  of  sticks;  but  he  indited  a 
better  one  still,  and  to  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Howorth 
gives  it  thus ; — “  One  night,  during  an  impending  frost, 
a  many-headed  snake  set  out  to  seek  shelter  in  a  hole, 
but  on  the  way  the  heads  began  to  quarrel  and  fight 
with  one  another,  and  the  result  w’as  that  it  was  frozen 
to  death ;  not  so  tlie  snake  with  one  head  and  many 
tails.”  Here,  again,  is  a  sentence  from  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  a  jealous  and  unfaithful  ally : — “Oh,  Khan, 
my  father,  why  suspect  me  of  ambition.  .  .  .  When  one 
wheel  of  a  cart  breaks,  and  the  ox  tries  to  drag  it,  it 
only  hurts  its  neck.  If  wo^  then  detach  the  ox,  and 
leave  the  vehicle,  the  thieves  come  and  take  the  load.  If 
we  do  not  unyoke  it,  the  ox  will  die  of  hunger.  Am 
I  not  one  wheel  of  thy  chariot?”  Another  story 
shows  the  Khan’s  domestic  life  in  a  sentimental 
light.  He  had  been  absent  from  homo  for  three 
years  :  so  his  wife  sent  to  him  Arghassan,  the  lute 
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player,  w’ho  addressed  him  thus: — “The  eagle  builds 
nis  nest  in  a  high  tree ;  at  times  he  grows  careless  in 


No  one  of  Erasmus’  ‘  Colloquies  ’  is  better  known  than 
the  “Peregrinatio  RcligionisErgo,”in  which  he  relates  his 
visit  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  company  with  Dean 
Colet.  They  were  among  the  last  Canterbury  pilgrims 
before  the  Reformation,  when  “  Bluff*  Harry  ”  not  only 
i  “  broke  into  the  sponce,  and  turned  the  cowls  adrift,”  but 
erased  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  from  the  calendar, 
declared  him  to  be  a  traitor,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to 
discredit  one  of  the  most  popular  of  England’s  Church¬ 
men.  His  shrine  must  have  been  worth  plundering,  for, 
says  Erasmus,  of  the  reliquary  containing  the  saint’s 
bones,  “  the  golden  part  was  the  least  valuable ;  the  whole 
shone,  sparkled,  and  glittered  with  rare  gems  of  vast 
size,  some  as  large  as  a  goose’s  egg.” 

And  though.  Erasmus’  party,  to  whom,  because  they 
were  personal  friends  of  Archbishop  Warham,  the  Prior 
himself  showed  the  relics,  regarded  them  with  scant 
reverence ;  though  one  of  them  poked  them  scornfully 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  made  unseemly  noises  of 
contempt  with  his  lips  at  the  still  dirty  handkerchief 
which  the  saint  had  used  on  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  ; 
the  feeling  of  these  sceptical  pilgrims  was  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  the  popular  sentiment.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  cathedral  were  still  doing  a  roaring  trade 
in  spite  of  the  new  opinions ;  there  was  a  horde  of  un¬ 
clean  beggars  at  the  gates,  and  vendors  of  miraculous 
water  in  phials  which  had  touched  the  relics  ;  no  special 
correspondent  at  Lourdes  or  Paray  Le  Monial  can  outdo 
the  description  of  the  proceedings  at  Canterbury.  There, 
St.  Thomas  was  still  all-powerful ;  no  vergers  or  show¬ 
men  were  so  prominent  among  the  officials  as  were  his  ; 
those  who  lived  on  his  offerings  were  most  prosperous  ; 
the  alms  at  his  shrine  exceeded  those  given  to  the 
Virgin,  while  the  ofiferings  to  Christ  were  scarce  worth 
mentioning  at  all. 

The  reaction  consequent  on  the  Reformation  lasted  to 
our  own  days ;  but  with  a  disbelief  far  more  deep-seated 
than  that  of  the  spoilers  has  now  come  a  desire  to  see 
the  great  Archbishop  as  he  was,  and  to  understand  the 
reverence  paid  to  him.  The  two  Latin  works  printed  in 
the  present  volume  are  valuable  contributions  to  this 
end.  “  The  Life  and  Passion  of  St.  Thomas  ”  was  written 
by  William,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  had  known  the 
Archbishop  personally,  who  was  present  when  the 
knights  broke  into  the  Cathedral,  and  only  had  not  seen 
the  tragic  end  because  ho  ran  away.  “  I  who  speak,” 
he  says,  “  hearing  this  word—*  Strike,  strike,’  uttered 
by  Fitz  Urse — thinking  that  I,  too,  should  be  struck 
down  by  the  sword,  knowing  that  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
and  by  no  means  fit  for  martyrdom,  turned  my  back  and 
fled  up  the  steps.”  And  inspiring  him  and  others  with 
such  fear,  for  he  was  not  alone  in  his  flight,  God  took 
thought  for  the  glory  of  his  martyr  that  none  else  should 
share  the  high  honour  of  suffering.  William  returned 
and  saw  the  body  after  death,  “  that  the  face  was  stiU 
fair  and  ruddy,  with  a  look  even  of  cheerfulness,  the 
mouth  and  eyes  closed,  as  though  he  merely  slept.” 

William  had  been  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Archbishop 
only  a  few  days  before  the  martyrdom,  and  had  a  genuine 
love  and  admiration  for  his  spiritual  father,  though  he 
had  been  less  staunch  than  the  faithful  Edward  Grim, 
an  English  monk,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
fray.  William  afterwards  filled  some  post  in  connexion 
with  the  shrine,  received  and  heard  the  accounts  of  the 


the  fancied  security  of  his  high-pcrched  home ;  then 
even  a  small  bird  W’ill  sometimes  come  and  plunder  it, 
and  eat  the  eggs  and  young  brood  ;  so  it  is  with  the 
swan,  whose  nest  is  in  the  sedges  by  the  lake.  It,  too, 
trusts  too  confidently  in  the  thicket  of  reeds.  Yet 
prowling  water-falcons  will  sometimes  come  and  rob  it 
of  eggs  and  young  ones.  This  might  happen  to  my 
revered  lord.” 


pilgrims  who  came  there,  and  drew  up  the  other  treatise 
in  this  volume,  the  “  Miracula.”  It  was  the  second 


collection,  but  fuller  than  that  of  Benedict,  the  monk, 
afterwards  Prior  of  Canterbury ;  it  had  a  kind  of  official 
authority,  and,  having  such  authority,  was  presented  to 
Henry  II.  Both  works  are  evidently  written  with  the 
most  entire  good  faith,  and  are  well  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

Of  the  life,  little  need  now  be  said.  That  Archbishop 
Thomas  w^as  a  man  of  blameless  virtue  would  be  ad- 
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miticd  on  all  hands ;  his  political  character  cannot  here 
be  discnssed  ;  the  really  interesting  part  is  the  story  of 
the  miracles,  attested  by  one  who  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  facts  of  which  he  wrote.  It  will  bo  con¬ 
venient  to  classify  these  before  going  farther  into  the 
matter.  The  number  of  recorded  miracles  is  between 
400  and  500,  of  which  a  large  number  may  be  dismissed 
at  once  as  founded  on  the  old  fallacy  of  “  post  hoc  ergo 
propter  hoc,”  from  which  men  are  in  our  own  day  by 
no  means  free.  If  a  prince  or  more  ordinary  person 
chance  to  fall  sick,  and  a  nation  at  large,  or  the 
sufferer’s  more  immediate  family,  fall  to  prayer,  it 
is  at  once  assumed,  on  his  recovery,  that  the 
result  was  due  to  prayer — to  the  intervention  of 
means  other  than  natural  in  answer  to  prayer. 
It  is  obvious  that,  as  there  can  certainly  be  no 
proof  that  the  recipient  of  prayer  does  not  in¬ 
tervene,  so  there  is  no  proof  that  ho  does,  since 
there  are  many  instances  where  a  simultaneous 
sufferer,  for  whom  no  one  prays,  recovers  at  the  same 
time.  Since  Thomas  died  in  a  prayerful  and  believing 
age,  and  became  at  once  a  fashionable  saint,  it  was 
natural  ho  should  be  much  invoked,  and  equally  natural, 
medical  science  being  sadly  empirical,  that  each  cure 
which  followed  such  invocation  should  beascribed  to  him. 
The  mere  accounts  of  the  recoveries  from  sickness  after 
St.  Thomas  had  been  supplicated  are  therefore  only  in¬ 
teresting  os  showing  how  little  the  medical  skill  of  tho 
time  had  done  to  alleviate  the  terrible  maladies  which 
aflSicted  these  poor  creatures.  It  is  clear  that  the  progress 
of  science  has  done  much  to  mitigate  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  diseases  which  Thomas  could  only  cure  in 
individual  cases.  But  even  the  over- worked  doctors  who 
attend  to  out-patients  in  our  hospitals  scarcely  see  such 
a  variety  of  cases  as  our  saint.  Dropsy,  epilepsy,  cough, 
constipation,  a  bone  in  the  throat,  tooth-ache,  venereal 
disease,  fistula,  worms,  leprosy,  cancer,  paralysis,  stone, 
difficult  childbirth,  sterility,  a  child  gored  by  a  bull, 
idiocy,  all.  claimed  and  received  his  aid.  Mere  gossip, 
again,  may  lightly  be  passed  over — wonders  of  which 
brother  William  did  not  pretend  to  know  save  by  hear¬ 
say — ^how  those  who  were  thought  dead  revived  again, 
and  even  a  pig  squealed  and  a  goose  hissed  once 
more  till  finally  offered  to  St.  Thomas,  which  had  been 
vowed  to  his  shrine,  but  had  died  in  transit;  how. 
tho  eyes  dropped  from  the  head  of  a  priest  at  Nantes, 
who  thought  that  God  would  “  glorify  tho  traitor  to  his 
king  as  little  as  he  would  that  dog  ;  ”  or  how  a  hawk  in 
Norway  was  restored  to  his  master  on  his  promise  to 
devote  the  bird  to  St.  Thomas.  It  is  not  said  what  tho 
saint  did  with  this  singular  present  when  it  was  offered  at 
his  tomb.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  dwell  on  the  many  visions 
of  tho  saint,  almost  all  easily  explicable  even  in  tho  re¬ 
cord  as  it  appears  in  William  the  Monk’s  ingenious  pages. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  miracles,  to  which  either 
William  himself  testifies,  or  persons  equally  worthy  of 
credit.  The  most  astounding  of  all  is  vouched  for  by 
the  burgesses  of  Bedford,  who  had  made  due  inquiry. 
A  man  named  Ailward  was,  after  ordeal,  condemned  to 
mutilation.  His  eyes  were  torn  out,  other  members 
were  plucked  off,  and  the  whole  were  buried  in  the 
ground,  in  the  sight  of  a  vast  concourse.  St.  Thomas, 
whom,  in  his  torments,  he  had  never  ceased  to  invoke, 
appeared  to  him,  and  restored  all  of  which  ho  had  been 
deprived.  His  eyes,  however,  when  given  back,  were 
extremely  small,  and  not  apparently  of  much  use  to  him, 
while  the  rest  of  his  regained  members  “  quoe  cuilibet 
palpanda  preebebat,  infra  quantitatem  testiura  galli 
poterant  OBstimari.”  “  What  I  myself  have  seen  as  well 
as  heard,*.’  says  William,  “  that  I  declare  and  testify. 
And,  indeed,  the  man  came  to  Canterbury  and  remained 
many  days  among  us,  having  his  board  out  of  the 
offerings  of  the  martyr.” 

There  is  another  instance,  of  a  lady  at  Lisieux  who, 
having  been  in  labour  for  two  whole  months  and  more, 
suddenly  gave  birth  to — nothing,  the  saint  having  abso¬ 
lutely  annulled  the  whole  process  from  the  beginning. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  these  cases,  and  there  are 
many  such,  rested  on  good  authority,  they  would  be  very 
astounding,  and  by  no  means  on  the  same  footing  as  the 


cases  of  what  is  called  “answer  to  prayer.”  But  while 
every  single  case  rests  on  hearsay  evidence,  the  more 
wonderful  stories  are  invariably  of  events  which  took 
place  at  a  distance ;  eases  like  that  of  the  mutilated  man 
are  vouched  for  by  priests  alone.  The  whole  accounts 
read  exactly  like  those  of  tho  miracles  which  take  place 
nowadays  at  Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  save  that  greater 
humanity  prevents  tho  need  for  some  of  tho  wonders,  and 
a  reticence  which  is  the  growth  of  civilization  has 
affected  others.  They  are  not  more  marvellous  and  they 
are  not  better  attested  than  the  modern  wonders,  which 
fact  may  be  comforting  both  to  believers  and  unbelievers  ; 
the  first  will  admit  that  tho  “ages  of  faith”  could  do  no 
more  for  tho  devout  than  tho  power  of  tho  saints  can  do 
now,  the  second  will  be  able  to  examino  at  leisure  tho 
sort  of  thing  which  is  said  to  take  place  undeterred  and 
unbiassed  by  tho  currents  of  modem  passion  and  politics. 

Tho  pleasant  gossiping  monk  who  tells  all  theso 
tales  gives  his  views  now  and  then  on  tlieological  and 
critical  questions.  He  discusses  the  reasons  why  tho  old 
saints  work  more  miracles  than  the  now  ones ;  suggests 
that  tho  water  of  St.  Thomas  was  changed  into  oil 
“  species  in  species,”  to  add  faith  in  the  sacramental 
conversion,  “  substantiam  vini  in  substantiam  sanguinis,” 
and  that  the  saint’s  lesser  miracles  help  us  to  accept  the 
crowning  miracle  of  tho  resurrection  of  tho  dead,  all  of 
which  is  put  forward  with  a  pleasant  earnestness  which  is 
extremely  attractive.  Nor,  though  we  utterly  repudiate 
his  whole  stock-in-trade,  his  miracles,  his  masses,  his 
theory  of  life  and  his  hope  in  death,  can  we  afford  to  be 
too  contemptuous  while  priests  still  “  say  mass  at  our 
ain  lug,”  and  spirit-mediums  claim  to  do  miracles  as 
wonderful  but  devoid  of  all  tho  old  reverence.  Tho 
book  is  most  entertaining  reading,  and  it  has  an  instruc¬ 
tion  of  its  own. 

Tho  great  historical  value  is  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  character  of  St.  Thomas.  Such  as  the  people  believed 
him  in  life,  that  they  continued  to  believe  him  in  death — 
the  friend  and  the  champion  of  the  poor,  kind,  courteous 
and  compliant,  save  when  his  duty  to  God  was,  as  ho 
thought,  involved.  There  is  in  this  volume  no  miracle 
of  revenge  or  cruelty,  none  which  threaten  damnation, 
none  which  visit  the  sinner  because  of  his  sin.  The 
saint  is  still  tlio  overseer  of  tho  poor,  not  extreme  to 
mark  what  is  done  amiss,  now  saving  a  rogue  from  tho 
gallows,  now  restoring  health  to  one  who  had  lost  it  by 
vice,  now  persisting  in  tho  cure  oven  when  the  sufferer 
would  not  have  it  that  he  was  the  healer.  Ho  restored 
the  cow  of  the  cottager,  and  tho  goose  on  the  common 
before  tho  old  woman’s  cabin.  Kent  was  all  the  better 
for  this  cheerful  saint ;  and  the  picture  of  Thomas,  as 
conceived  by  tho  peasantry  and  the  monks  sprung 
from  tho  peasantry,  is  a  relief  after  tho  stormy  scenes  in 
which  wo  usually  know  him.  Here,  as  so  often,  legend 
lends  a  charm  to  history,  and  does  not  always  rob  it  of 
its  truth. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  AND 


HISTORY. 


Studies  in  the  Vhiloso/phy  of  Religion  and  History.  By  A.  M, 
Fairbairn.  London :  Strahan  and  Co. 


Theso  essays  are  presented  to  us  as  “  preliminary  to 
what  should  be  at  once  a  Philosophy  and  a  History  of 
Religion.”  Yet  though  religion  is  the  most  prominent 
subject  of  discussion,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Nearly  a 
half  of  tho  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  strictly  historical 
problem,  namely,  the  place  of  the  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  races  in  tho  evolution  of  tho  race.  This  part 
of  the  work  may  rightly  lay  claim  to  a  study  in  the 
philosophy  of  history.  As  to  the  essays  which  treat  of 
religion,  namely,  “The  Idea  of  God — its  Genesis  and 
Development,”  “Theism  and  Scientific  Speculation,” 
and  “  The  Belief  in  Immortality,”  the  very  titles  show 
that  the  author  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  religion.  Although  tho  facts  of  history  play  a 
leading  part  in  these  studies,  tho  object  aimed  at  is  the 
philosophic  definition  of  religious  ideas  and  activities. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  is  well  furnished  for  both  sides  of  his 
construction,  the  historical  and  the  philosophical.  As  to 
history  he  has  evidently  read  and  assimilated  the  results 
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both  of  recent  philological  inquiries,  and  of  the  more 
critical  historical  investigations  now  pursued  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  In  philosophy,  again,  the 
author  proves  himself  to  bo  well  trained  in  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  the  Hegelian  and  Spiritualist  schools. 
Hia  sympathies  and  habits  of  thought  draw  him  off 
from  the  mechanical  treatment  of  problems  of  history 
and  religion  so  much  followed  to-day,  and  predispose 
him  to  see  in  history  the  self-evolution  of  the  spiritual, 
and  in  religion  the  highest  manifestation  of  this  spiritual 
activity. 

The  first  essay,  which  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  God,  aims  at  showing  the  insufficiency  of  all  “  natural 
histories  of  religion.”  The  author  ridicules  the  ideas  of 
Comte,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Darwin 
touching  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in  divine  beings.  Man 
did  not  frame  a  deity  for  himself  out  of  fear  or  out  of  an 
impulse  of  crude  anthropomorphic  inference.  It  is  a 
mere  assumption  to  take  existing  savage  races  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  primitive  man.  The  only  method  of  study¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  religious  idea  is  the  historical, 
and  more  especially  the  method  of  comparative 
philology.  By  employing  this  we  find  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  race,  from  which  the  various  Indo-European  peoples 
are  descended,  were,  previous  to  their  dispersion,  be¬ 
lievers  in  one  God,  the  heaven-deity  {Dyaus^  Zeits^  &c.), 
and  even  possessed  a  general  name  for  deity.  The 
writer’s  line  of  argument,  in  this  place,  will  probably 
strike  a  critical  reader  as  somewhat  precarious.  It 
seems  to  one  not  a  professed  philologist  a  bold  leap  to 
conclude  that,  because  the  several  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  contain  a  common  root  in  their  general  term  for 
deity  (dcra,  0£of,  deus^  <fec.),  their  common  ancestors  had 
the  general  idea  also.  Is  it  not  supposable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  primitive  word  (which,  as  Mr.  Fairbairn 
recognises,  has  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  name  of 
the  heaven- god)  was  a  proper  name,  and  only  became 
general  after  the  dispersion  ?  As  to  the  impulses  which 
led  this  remote  people  to  erect  the  bright  heaven  into  a 
deity,  Mr.  Fairbairn  recognises  “  two  generative  facul¬ 
ties  ” — conscience  and  imagination. 

Conscienco,  so  fir  as  it  rovoaled  obligation,  revealed  relation  to 
A  being  higher  than  S'^lf.  Imagination,  when  it  turned  its  eye  to 
Heaven,  behold  there  the  higher  Being,  the  great  Soul  which  directed 
the  varied  celestial  movements,  and  created  the  multitudinous  terres¬ 
trial  lives. — P.  40. 

Tho  part  played  by  conscience  in  this  deification  of 
“  the  deep  broad  blue  heaven  ”  is  still  further  defined  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

Consciousness  and  conscience  rose  together.  Mind  conscious  of 
self  was  also  mind  conscious  of  obligation.  The  “  I  am  ”  and  the 
“  I  ought"  were  twins  born  at  tho  same  moment.  .  .  .  Mind  could 
be  mind  as  little  without  tho  consciousness  of  God,  as  ivithout  tho 
consciousness  of  self. — P.'“43. 

This  is  rather  puzzling.  We  have  learnt  before  that 
conscience  of  self  arises  simultaneously  with  that  of  not- 
self,  but  then  wo  took  this  not-self  to  be  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  and  more  particularly  perhaps,  in 
tho  case  of  young  children,  the  several  Tu’s  who 
confront  the  Ego,  and  materially  circumscribe  its 
volitions  and  activities.  Is  it  necessary  that  in  self- 
consciousness  we  should  set  the  self  in  a  double  antithesis 
to  the  external  world  and  to  the  supreme  being  as  well  ? 
As  to  tho  proposition  that  “  I  am  ”  and  “  I  ought  ”  are 
born  at  tho  same  moment,  wo  shall  probably  be  expres¬ 
sing  tho  feeling  of  all  parents  when  we  say,  would  that 
it  were  palpably  true  in  the  case  of  little  children. 
How  very  much  loss  disagreeable  they  would 
bo  if  tho  “I  am”  did  not  so  long  precede  the  “  I 
ought  ”  !  Mr.  Fairbairn  will  perhaps  be  vexed  at  our 
treating  his  argument  in  this  playful  manner;  yet  it 
strikes  us  as  being  far  too  imaginative  for  serious  logi¬ 
cal  discussion.  With  respect  to  the  whole  drift  of  this 
ingenious  essay  wo  would  remind  Mr.  Fairbairn  that 
even  if  it  bo  proved  that  the  most  ancient  historical 
people  were  believers  in  one  deity,  this  does  not  refute 
the  theory  that  tho  idea  of  God  sprang  from  an  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  action  of  tho  imagination  under  the  influence 
of  some  powerful  feeling.  Tho  “  natural  history  ” 
method,  even  tho  Comtist  conception  of  the  order  of 


growth  among  religious  ideas,  does  not  at  all  require  a 
simultaneous  creation  of  numerous  deities  in  the  case 
of  every  people  which  independently  attained  the  idea 
of  God.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
some  one  phenomenon,  or  region  of  phenomena,  would 
first  attract  the  deific  imagination  rather  than  others, 
and  that  the  first  object  of  worship  would  not  be  the 
same  in  the  case  of  all  races.  The  surroundings  and 
emotional  tendencies  of  one  people  would  lead  them  to 
think,  first  of  all,  of  the  sunny  heavens  as  their  deity  ; 
while  those  of  another  people  would  prompt  it  to  fix  its 
regard,  in  the  first  place,  on  some  terrible  aspect  of  nature, 
as  the  driving  tempest  or  crashing  thunder.  Yet  the 
singling  out  of  any  limited  part  of  the  universe  as  divine 
is  essentially  polytheistic  and  not  monotheistic  ;  and  we 
fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Fairbairn  saves  our  far-oft’  ancestors 
from  the  charge  of  polytheism  by  naming  their  faith 
‘•individual  Theism  ”  or  “  Individualism.” 

Mr.  Fairbairn ’s  second  essay,  on  Theism  and  Scientific 
Speculation,  though  repeating  much  that  one  has  heard 
before,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  lays  so  little 
weight  on  the  teleological  argument  in  tho  construction 
of  theism.  The  writer  is  very  hard  on  Mr.  H.  Spencer 
for  supposing  that  theism  stands  and  falls  with  “  tho 
theory  of  creation  by  tho  art  or  technic  of  a  manlike 
artificer.”  The  Hebrews,  tho  purest  monotheists  of 
antiquity,  conceived  the  deity  as  “an  immanent,  yet 
intelligent  Energy,  Creator,  I^Iaker,  if  you  like,  but  not 
mechanic.”  This  may  strike  the  reader  as  savouring 
somewhat  of  a  dispute  about  words.  ]Mr.  Fairbaim’s 
own  theory  of  the  relations  of  God  to  the  World  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  transcendence  and 
immanence,  resembling  that  recently  made  by  M.  Janet 
in  his  work  on  Final  Causes.  From  this  point  of  view 
he  argues  that  theism  is  “  not  simply  compatible  with 
science,  but  necessary  to  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
the  universe.”  “  Any  interpretation  of  nature  that 
leaves  out  any  creative  and  causal  energy  or  force  must 
be  inadequate.”  Evolution  as  a  scientific  doctrine  is  a 
theory  of  creation,  it  is  true,  but  a  “modal”  not  a 
“  causal  ”  theory.  That  is  to  say,  it  seeks  to  explain 
the  method  by  which  things  came  to  be,  not  their  cause. 
Mr.  Spencer’s  attempt  to  erect  evolution  into  a  causal 
theory  is  dealt  with  rather  severely.  That  writer’s 
employment  of  the  phrase  “  persistence  of  force  ”  as  im¬ 
plying  the  unknown  cause,  is  thus  characterised  : — 

Now  here  is  a  step  such  as  was  never  taken  by  hero  of  fairy  tale 
or  ‘Arabian  Nights’  gifted  with  magic  boots.  The  Unknowable  is 
named,  and  made  by  its  name  to  lose  its  nature,  assume  a  new 
character  and  functions,  and  enter  a  circle  of  very  exclusive,  if  not 
very  definite  ideas.  A  cause  that  “  transcends  our  knowledge  ”  is 
here  transformed  into  a  cause  that  does  not.  Mr.  Spencer  may 
mean  only  to  assert  an  “  unconditioned  reality,”  but  ho  does  it  in 
terms  that  change  his  meaning,  tbit  connote  ideas  that  overpower 
and  extinguish  the  one  expressed  by  the  original  phrase.  And  the 
connotation  proves  too  strong  for  Mr.  Spencer  himself.  .  .  .  The 
term  force  beguiles  the  physicist  into  the  fancy  that  he  is  walking 
in  the,  to  him,  sober  and  certain  paths  of  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment,  while,  in  truth,  he  is  soaring  in  tho  heaven  of  metaphysics. — 
Pp.  96-7. 

To  Mr.  Fairbairn  evolution  means  a  process  in  which 
all  that  is  evolved  in  the  end  was  involved  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  But  he  must  surely  be  aware  that  no  modem 
scientist  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  term  evolution,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr. 
Spencer,  has  lost  much  of  its  etymological  force,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  properly  scientific  idea, 
a  theory  as  to  how  various  groups  of  phenomena  are 
successively  related,  should  bo  designated  by  a  term 
which  Hegel  used  to  express  tho  last  refinement  of 
metaphysical  thought. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Fairbairn  into  tho 
two  remaining  “  Studies.”  Tho  essay  on  “  The  Belief  in 
Immortality  ”  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  of  this  belief  as  illustrated  in  tho  several 
Indian  systems  of  thought,  and  in  tho  poetry  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  ancient  Greece.  Yet  tho  essay  suffers  from  a 
want  of  consistency  in  the  author’s  opinion  respecting 
the  universality  of  tho  belief  as  an  essential  element  of 
the  religious  consciousness.  The  closing  chapter  on 
“  The  Place  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  Races  in 
History,”  seems  to  us  less  original  and  fresh  than  the 
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others,  ^ing  largely  a  re-statement  of  familiar  Hegelian 
oonceptions  of  historical  evolntion,  illnstrated  by  the 
results  of  modern  philological  and  antiquarian  research. 
Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  writer  does  not  fail  to  show 
the  fruits  of  wide  and  careful  reading,  and  to  present 
liis  subject  in  a  lucid  and  attractive  manner. 


THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 

The  Golden  Butterfly,  By  the  Authors  of  ‘  Roady-Money  Morti- 
boy.’  London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

The  authors  of  the  ‘  Golden  Butterfly  ’  have  written 
a  great  many  other  novels,  all  possessing  in  so  remark¬ 
able  a  degree  considerable  merit,  together  with  a  very 
large  amount  of  faults,  that  the  results  of  the  apparent 
partnership  can  hardly  be  considered  as  other  than 
curious.  Is  all  the  good  in  these  various  works  to  bo 
attributed  to  one  author,  and  all  the  bad  to  another  ? 
In  this  case  would  it  not  bo  better  for  each — assuming 
the  authors  to  be  but  two  in  number — to  fight  for  his 
own  hand,  like  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  and  let  the  public 
decide  the  right.  If,  however,  by  some  strange  chance, 
the  two  authors — we  still  keep  up  the  dual  assumption 
— are  both  gifted  with  an  equal  share  of  ability  and  in¬ 
ability,  and  are  both  blessed  with  an  equal  power  of 
writing  sense  and  nonsense,  all  that  is  left  to  the  won¬ 
dering  observer  is  a  sense  of  admiration  at  the  harmony 
with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  of  such  a  union.  These 
literary  marriages  are  not  always  happy.  Gaillardet  and 
Dumas  quarrelled  and  fought  over  the  ‘  Tour  de  Nesle  * ; 
aometimes,  however,  they  are  tolerably  successful,  as 
was  that  between  Charles  Reade  and  Dion  Boucicault, 
which  begot  ‘  Foul  Play,’  and  occasionally  they  are  per¬ 
fect,  witness  the  menage  Erckmann-Chatrian.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  apparent  reason  to  account  for  the 
•existence  of  “  authors  ”  of  *  The  Golden  Butterfly,’ 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  some  such  an  establishment  as  was 
that  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins,  which  so  bewildered  the 
mind  of  youthful  David  Copperfield.  The  story  of  ‘  The 
Golden  Butterfly  ’  may  as  a  whole  be  described  as 
savouring  somewhat  of  the  improbable.  There  is  a 
young  lady,  Phillis  Fleming — “  her  father  called  her 
Phillis  because  she  was  his  only  joy  ” — who,  having  been 
brought  up,  until  the  age  of  nineteen,  b^  her  guardian  on  a 
very  remarkable  principle  of  his  own,  is  unable  to  read  or 
write — is  there  not  some  such  idea  as  this  in  one  of  Mr. 
Mortimer  Collins’  novels  ? — and  totally  ignorant  of  the 
world,  knowing  nothing,  in  fact,  except  what  she  has 
learnt  in  conversations  with  her  guardian.  She  has, 
however,  a  very  remarkable  power  of  drawing,  by  which 
means  she  chronicles  her  life  in  a  series  of  impres.sions, 
as  it  were,  that  would  perhaps  entitle  her  to  claim  sister- 
ship  with  that  school  of  which  Manet  is  the  master  and 
M.  Stephane  Mallarme  an  eloquent  expounder,  and  she  is 
of  course  fair  to  look  upon.  Her  guardian  dying  leaves 
an  extraordinary  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths  all  his  money 
“  to  found  a  college  for  girls,  who  were  to  be  educated 
in  the  same  manner  as  Phillis  Fleming,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  scheme  stated  to  be  fully  drawn  up  and 
among  his  papers.”  This  scheme  is,  however,  unfinished, 
and  wants  a  mysterious  last  chapter,  entitled  the 
“  Coping-Stone,”  in  which  “  it  was  stated  would  be  found 
the  whole  scheme  with  complete  fulness  of  detail.”  This 
is  of  course  not  to  be  found,  thus  giving  to  this  incident 
the  additional  attractions  of  combining  the  eccentric 
will,  the  popularity  of  which  we  owe  in  a  large  measure 
to  Richter,  with  the  familiar,  but  always  acceptable  lost 
will,  which  wo  have  known  now  so  long  and  feel  that  we 
can  trust  so  thoroughly.  Phillis  Fleming  passes  to  the 
care  of  the  other  trustee,  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  who  is 
strongly  inclined  to  adore  her,  but  is  completely  fore¬ 
stalled  by  his  young  friend.  Jack  Dunquerque.  The 
description  of  Phillis  certainly  shows  her  to  be  what 
the  American  gentleman  in  the  book  would  call  a  “  big 
thing  ”  in  heroines ; — 

With  her  fifty  thousand  pounds  the  gods  have  given  Phillis 
Fleming  a  tall  figure,  the  lines  of  which  are  as  delicately  curved  as 
those  of  any  yacht  in  the  Solent,  or  of  any  statue  from  Greek  studio. 
She  is  slight,  perhaps  too  slight ;  she  has  hair  of  a  common  dark 
brown,  but  it  is  fine  hair,  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  it,  it  has  a 


gleam  and  glimmer  of  its  own  as  the  sunlight  falls  upon  it,  as  if 
there  were  a  hidden  colour  lying  somewhere  in  it  waiting  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  ;  her  eyes,  like  her  hair,  are  brown  ;  they  are  also  large 
and  lustrous ;  her  lips  are  full ;  her  features  are  not  straight  and 
regular,  like  those  of  women’s  beauties,  for  her  chin  is  perhaps  a 
little  short,  though  square  and  determined;  she  hjis  a  forehead 
which  is  broad  and  ratlior  low.  She  wears  an  expression  in  which 
good  temper,  intelligence,  and  activity  are  more  marked  than 
beauty.  She  is  quick  to  mark  the  things  that  she  sees,  and  she 
sees  everything.  Her  hands  are  curious  l)ecause  they  are  so  small, 
so  delicate,  and  so  sympathetic ;  while  her  face  is  in  repose  you 
may  watch  a  passing  emotion  by  the  quivering  of  her  fingers,  just 
as  you  may  catch,  if  you  have  the  luck,  the  laughter  or  tears  of 
most  girls,  first  in  the  brightness  or  the  clouding  of  their  eyes. 

There  are  girls  who,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  street,  pass  us 
like  the  passing  of  sunshine  on  an  April  day,  who,  if  wo  spend  the 
evening  in  a  room  where  they  are,  make  us  understand  something 
of  the  warmth  which  Nature  intended  to  be  universal,  but  has 
somehow  only  made  special ;  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve,  whom 
it  is  a  duty  to  reverence,  who  Ciin  bring  purity  back  to  the  brain  of 
a  rake,  and  make  a  young  man's  heart  blossom  like  a  rose  in  June. 

Of  such  is  Phillis  Fleming. 

All  this  splendour  of  statuesque  and  ship-like  beauty, 
to  which  is  added  the  special  fascination  caused  by 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  her  simplicity,  she  calls  all  her 
friends  by  their  Christian  names,  as  Jack  and  Lawrence, 
becomes  Jack  Dunquerque’s,  minus  the  50,000Z.  which 
is  lost  in  a  speculation.  This  is  the  main  substance  of 
the  story,  which  has,  however,  several  complex  and 
rather  confusing  side  issues.  The  meaning  of  the  title 
of  the  novel  is  thus  made  evident.  Jack  Dunquerque, 
while  in  America,  out  West — almost  every  novel  now 
must  have  some  part  of  its  story  laid  out  West, 
since  it  became  the  fashion  a  few  years  ago — rescues  a 
man  from  a  bear  which  is  pursuing  him.  This  man, 
Gilead  P.  Beck,  possesses  a  ”  miracle  of  nature.”  “  Two 
thin  plates  of  gold,  delicately  wrought  in  lines  and 
curious  chasing,  like  the  pattern  of  a  butterfly’s  wing, 
and  of  the  exact  shape,  but  twice  as  large.  They  were 
poised  at  the  angle,  always  the  same,  at  which  the  insect 
balances  itself  about  a  flower.  They  were  set  in  a  small 
piece  of  quaintly  marked  quartz,  which  represented  the 
body.”  This  butterfly  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck  believes  to 
be  his  Luck,  and  Jack  composes  for  him  the  motto,  re> 
sembling  that  of  the  “  Luck  of  Edenhall  ” — 

If  this  golden  butterfly  fall  and  break, 

Farewell  the  Luck  of  Gilead  P.  Bock. 

Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck  makes  a  largo  fortune  by  “  ile,” 
to  lose  it  all  at  the  same  time  with  Phillis ;  the  golden 
butterfly  comes  to  pieces,  but  is  restored  and  handed 
over  to  the  heroine ;  Gilead  P.  Beck  seeks  consolation  in 
marriage,  and  the  whole  party,  more  or  less,  **  vamose  the 
ranche  ”  to  Virginia,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  “  southern  gentleman  ”  theory  coming 
very  badly  from  the  mouth  of  Gilead  Beck.  Besides  all 
this  there  is  a  very  perplexing  mystery  between  Law¬ 
rence  Colquhoun  and  Victoria  Cassilis,  the  wife  of 
Gabriel  Cassilis,  a  financier,  which  indirectly  causes  the 
ruin  of  Beck  and  the  others,  because  Cassilis,  to  whom 
all  the  money  is  entrusted,  loses  his  head  on  suspecting 
an  intrigue  between  his  wife  and  Lawrence,  and  neglects 
his  affairs,  to  their  utter  ruin.  It  turns  out  that  Law¬ 
rence  Colquhoun  had  been  married  to  Victoria  in  Soot- 
land,  but  that  they  had  immediately  separated,  and  sho 
married  Cassilis,  while  still  retaining  a  love  for  Law  rence, 
which  he  does  not  in  the  least  reciprocate,  but  the  sus¬ 
picion  and  discovery  turn  Cassilis  into  a  paralytic,  a 
conclusion  very  much  in  the  Dickens  style.  This  affair, 
however,  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  best  scenes  in  the 
whole  book,  in  which  Victoria  Ca-ssilis,  having  visited 
Law’rence  Colquhoun  at  his  chambers,  is  disturbed  by 
the  arrival  of  her  husband,  and  is  compelled  to  conceal 
herself,  and  hear  Colquhoun  assure  Cassilis  of  his  utter 
indifference  to  her.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  tw’o 
best  characters  in  the  book  are  the  two  pseudo-artists, 
Cornelius  and  Humphrey  Jagenal,  poet  and  artist,  who 
propose,  the  one  to  write  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  epic, 
entitled  ‘‘  The  Upheaving  of  uElfred,”  the  other  to  paint 
a  great  picture  of  the  ”  Birth  of  the  Renaissance,”  but 
who  really  spend  their  time  in  sleeping  and  drinking, 
never  even  beginning  their  great  labours.  The  pompous 
affectation,  the  shallow  ignorance,  and  the  vulgar 
pedantry  of  this  brace  of  brothers,  inflated  with  their 
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cbcap  iDsthetics  and  tasteless  sentimentality,  are  well  and 
vigorously,  albeit  somewhat  coarsely,  drawn,  and  though 
much  exaggerated  they  are  probably  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  characters  in  the  book,  and  those  abandoned  with 
the  most  regret.  This  tone  of  exaggeration  and  coarse¬ 
ness  of  hand  marks  all  ‘  The  Golden  Butterfly,*  and  it 
has  other  faults  which  mar  its  considerable  cleverness. 
The  perpetual  axioms  of  Phillis,  quoted  from  her 


one  on  the  poet  who  worahipped  the  God,  the  most 
noble  God,  who  first  found  out  that  plan  of  life  which  ia 
now  termed  wisdom. 


note  of  George  Meredith’s  ‘  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveril  ; 
the  author’s — or  authors* — criticism  on  the  Venus  of 
Milo  provokes  a  smile;  Mr.  Gilead  Beck’s  American 
stories  are  exaggerated  and  uninteresting ;  Gilead,  too, 
allows  himself  to  run  into  such  trifling  inaccuracies  as 
to  speak  of  Avenue  39,  New  York — the  avenues  in  towns 
in  the  United  States  are  always  the  principal  streets, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  ana  compara¬ 
tively  few  in  number,  only  the  cross  streets  running  up 
to  high  numbers — and,  more  ridiculous  still,  to  think  that 
either  Grant  or  Sherman  were  present  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  in  which  Beck  is  supposed  to  have  fought. 
Also  it  is  foolish  and  impertinent  to  say  that  “  no  doubt 
the  late  lamented  George  the  Fourth,  the  Fourteenth 
Louis,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  grew  at  last  to  believe  in 
the  worth  of  the  praise-painting  which  surrounded  their 
names.” 

Despite  these  imperfections,  ‘The  Golden  Butter¬ 
fly*  is  clever  and  vivacious,  with  many  amusing 
scenes,  notably  Mr.  Beck’s  great  dinner,  at  which  Jack 
introduces  a  number  of  his  fnends,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr. 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Sala,  Mr. 
Darwin,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Leighton,  and, 
though  it  read  better  in  feuilleton  form,  chapter  by 
chapter,  it  will  probably  still  command  many  readers. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


Lucretius  and  the  Atomic  Theory.  By  Professor 
Veitch.  (Glasgow ;  James  Maclohose.) — It  is  at  least  a 
debateable  question  whether  Lucretius  be  not  the  very 
greatest  poet  that  Latin  days  gave  to  us.  There  are  some 
who  would  give  up  Virgil  or  Ovid,  and  him  whom  George 
Meredith  calls  ‘‘  twittering  Horace  in  Roman  feast- 
attendant’s  tunic  twanging  his  lyre,”  and  throw  all 
the  little  later  lyrists  into  the  bargain,  for  his  sake  who 
sang  to  Meminius  of  that  Venus,  “  mother  of  the 
^ncadne,  darling  of  men  and  gods,”  not  the  love-lady 
of  Anacreon,  and  died  slaiu  by  Lncilia,  who 

Licorous  love^l  hir  housbond  so, 

For  that  he  schuld  alway  upon  hir  think, 

Scho  gaf  him  such  a  mnner  love-drink. 

That  he  was  deed  er  it  was  by  the  morwe. 


Excavations  at  the  Kesslerloch,  By  Conrad  Merk, 
Translated  by  John  Edward  Lee.  (Longmans.) — In 
*  Excavations  at  the  Kesslerloch  *  we  are  given  a  highly 
interesting  account  of  a  cave  of  the  Reindeer  period 
called  the  Kesslerloch  or  Tinker’s  Hole,  which  was  exca¬ 
vated  by  the  author  near  Thayngen,  Switzerland.  In 
this  cave  were  discovered  a  large  number  of  bones  of 
animals,  instruments,  and  other  remains  proving  the 
existence  in  the  cave  of  prehistoric  man,  but  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  discoveries  were  what  may  be  called 
the  art  productions  of  the  troglodytes.  These  are  the 
engraved  drawings  upon  bones,  and  even  upon  coal, 
some  of  which,  according  to  the  author,  “  far  surpass 
in  execution  all  that  has  been  previously  known  of  the 
kind.”  This  statement  has  been  questioned  by  some 
archteologists,  who  uphold  those  of  Aquitaine,  but  this 
matters  very  little,  as  the  drawings  are  valuable  enough 
in  themselves  to  avoid  any  necessity  of  comparison  with 
others.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  highest  degree  re¬ 
markable,  as,  for  example,  the  two  beads  of  animals 
drawn  upon  two  pieces  of  coal.  A  figure  of  a  horse, 
drawn  upon  a  piece  of  reindeer-hom,  is  also  extremely 
curious.  ”  The  fine  outlines  and  shading  work  appear 
as  sharply  cut  as  if  they  had  been  engraved  but  yester¬ 
day.”  This  horn  was  unfortunately  broken,  but  the 
drawing  luckily  suffered  but  little.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  though,  that  two  of  the  most  interesting 
drawings,  a  bear  and  a  fox  engraved  upon  bones, 
although  accepted  as  genuine  by  Dr.  Riitimeyer  and 
Dr.  Keller,  have  a  grave  doubt  thrown  upon  their  au¬ 
thenticity  by  the  fact  that  they  were  discovered  by  & 
labourer  in  a  heap  of  rejected  refuse  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  passed  through  two  examinations.  “  Not  only, 
drawings  but  actual  sculptures  ”  were  found  in  the  cave, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  horn  carved  with  the  rude 
similitude  of  animals’  heads,  &c.  Half  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  discoveries  are  in  the  Constance  Museum  and 
half  in  the  museum  at  Schafi’hausen.  The  two  doubt¬ 
ful  drawings  are  in  the  collection  of  prehistoric  drawings 
in  the  Christy  collection,  Victoria  Street. 


Wo  do  not  know  whether  Professor  Veitch’s  admiration 
would  lead  him  q|uite  as  far  as  this,  but  it  has  led  him  to 
write  an  interesting  little  volume  on  the  great  theory  and 
the  great  poet,  who  took  the  popular  name  of  Kypris — 

To  shadow  forth 

The  all-generating  powers  and  gonial  heat 
Of  Nature,  when  she  strikes  thro’  the  thick  blood 
Of  (vittle,  and  light  is  large  and  lambs  are  glad. 

Nosing  the  mother’s  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  voice  heard  amid  the  blaze  of  flowers, 

Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty  gods. 


Mr.  Tennyson  treated  Lucretius  as  a  subject  to  be,  to 
use  Lucretius’  own  words,  overlaid  “  with  the  pleasant 
honey  of  the  Muses.”  Professor  Veitch  has  taken  him 
as  the  subject  of  careful  scientific  essay.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Veitch’s  book  is  by  no  means  dry  or  tedious.  The 
author  has  written  poems  belonging  to  what  has  been 
called  the  school  of  Nature,  which  means  a  love  for 
trees  and  shade  and  falling  waters,  hills  and  valleys,  in 
those  who,  in  Lucretius’  words,  ”  spread  themselves  out  in 
groups  on  the  soft  grass  beside  a  stream  of  water  under 
the  boughs  of  a  high  tree,  and  at  no  great  cost  pleasantly 
refresh  their  bodies ;  above  all,  when  the  weather  smiles, 
and  the  seasons  of  the  year  besprinkle  the  green 
grass  with  flowers.”  The  good  influence  of  this  is 
apf  aront  in  a  work  which  would  in  any  case  be  a  valuable 


A  Nile  Journal.  By  T.  G.  Appleton.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.) — To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
human  nature  it  would  be  a  not  at  all  uninteresting 
problem  to  investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  mania 
which  seems  to  exist  in  the  human  mind  for  writing  booka 
of  travel.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  a  genuine  “  book,” 
such  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  demaud,  but  merely  of  those 
perpetual  volumes  which  deal  with  countries  and  lines  of 
travel  as  familiar  to  ordinary  travellers  as  the  Champa 
Elysees  to  a  Parisian,  or  Broadway  to  an  inhabitant  of  New 
York.  What  does  the  world  want  of  the  meaningless  and 
almost  countless  flood  of  travels  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Tirol,  Spain,  Italy,  or,  to  be  a  little  more  remote,  Greece 
and  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  Orient,  which  come  as  su 
dreadful  deluge  with  every  recurrent  season.  Marco 
Polo  and  Bruce  had  worlds  to  conquer,  and  won  just 
laurels,  but  the  muddle-headed  Marco  Polos  and  blunder¬ 
ing  Bruces  of  European  highways,  generally  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and,  if  harmless,  frequently  incorrect,  are  getting  to 
I  be  a  nuisance.  The  author  of  ‘  A  Nile  Journal  ’  would 
class  himself  with  these,  for  he  thus  describes  his  work 
“  It  is  like  a  thousand  other  journals,  full  of  trivial 
details,  and  without  learning  or  eloquence.  Every  year 
a  little  deposit  of  useful  mud  is  left  by  the  Nile  upon  its 
banks,  and  every  year  sees  deposited  upon  counters  of 
London  booksellers  the  turbid  overflow  of  journal¬ 
ising  travel.  Alas  !  it  mostly  has  not  the  usefulness 
of  the  leavings  of  the  sacred  river.”  It  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Appleton  by  what  means  he  can 
reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  add  to  “  the  turbid 
overflow  of  journalising  travel  ”  a  journal,  like  a  thousand 
others,  ”  full  of  trivial  details,  and  without  learning  or 
eloquence.”  An  author,  however,  is  not  always  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  works,  and  ‘  A  Nile  Journal  ’ 
is  prettily  written,  and  on  the  whole  above  the 
average. 
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THE  MAGAZINES. 

No.  \  of  Mr.  Charles  Iteade’s  “  Good  Stories  of  Man  and 
other  Animals/*  in  Belgravia^  is  indeed  a  good  story,  full  of 
surprising  quips  and  turns  of  incident.  The  course  of  the 
heroine,  Miss  Sophia  Jackson,  never  runs  smooth  ;  she  is  con¬ 
stantly  turning  comers  at  unexpected  moments,  just  when  we 
imagine  that  we  see  clearly  what  she  is  going  to  do  next.  The 
story  is  called  **  lleality,”  and  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
desperate  deceitfulness  of  women.  Stories  indited  with  this 
sort  of  grinning  cynical  malice  might  do  much  harm  to  the 
youthlul  unsuspecting  mind,  too  prone  to  believe  evil  of 
womankind,  were  it  not  that  no  man,  young  or  old,  will  ever 
believe  it  possible  that  he  pei.sonally  can  be  a  woman’s  dupe. 
Some  of  our  numerous  lady  novelists  should  bring  out  a  new 
version  of  Crabbe’s  “  Gentleman  Farmer  ”  as  a  retort  to  Mr. 
Beade;  no  man  should  be  suffered  to  escape  unpunished  with  the 
tauntimplied  in  entitling  such  a  story  Keality.”  Belgravia  is 
fortunate  this  month  in  its  two  first  papers  ;  Mr.  Reade’s  story 
is  fitW  followed  by  Mr.  Sala’s  account  of  Beau  Feilding  at  the 
Old  Bailey,”  one  of  the  freshest  papers  in  this  months  batch 
of  magazines.  The  story  of  Beau  Feilding  is  also  a  “  Reality,” 
and  it  goes  to  prove  that  men  are  quite  as  bad  as  women, 
quite  as  deceitful  and  a  great  deal  meaner  in  their  dealings 
with  the  opposite  sex.  Readers  of  Belgravia^  after  the  hours 
conversation  with  the  worldly  wisdoYn  of  Mr.  Reade  and  Mr. 
Sala,  may  find  refreshment  to  their  outraged  sentiments  in  one 
of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  charming  society  poems  with  which 
also  the  magazine  is  furnished. 

In  the  Comhtlly  the  intrigues  of  the  Marchioness  of  V’erueuib 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Henri  Quatre,  are  traced  with  a  clever¬ 
ness  and  humour  that  recall  the  delicate  touch  of  Thackeray 
himself,  who  might  have  found  here  a  model  for  his  Becky 
Sharpe.  There  is  another  paper  in  the  Comhill  which  suggests 
the  name  of  Thackeray,  but  rather  by  force  of  contrast — a  dull 
piece  of  writing  about  Sir  Richard  Steele.  In  his  fifth 
para^aph,  the  writer  proposes  to  call  him  “  Dick  Steele,”  but 
he  wisely  asserts  the  right  without  using  it,  for  the  shade  of 
Steele  might  well  have  resented  such  a  liberty  from  such  an 
essayist.  The  essay  is  sensible  enough,  but  it  has  not  a  spark 
of  novelty  in  idea  or  freshness  in  expression  to  justify  its 
existence.  What  is  the  good  of  repeating  such  platitudes  as 
this : — The  period  at  which  Steele  lived,  and  the  men  of 
letters  with  whom  he  associated,  have  an  interest  for  us  which 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  time.” 
Or  these : — “  The  Queen  Anne  essayists  and  poets,  with  one  or 
two  doubtful  exceptions,  do  not  impress  us  with  a  sense  of 
greatness.  ...  A  great  man,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
the  most  pleasant  of  companions.  .  .  .  Sir  Richard  Steele 
calls  up  a  host  of  memories  in  readers  conversant  with  his 
age.  .  .  .  The  late  Mr.  Forster,  borrowing  the  phrase 
apparently  from  Leigh  Hunt,  has  termed  Steele  the  sprightly 
fatner  of  the  English  Essay.  This,  beyond  question,  is  his 
highest  literary  honour.”  An  essay,  no  doubt,  should  have  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  but  surely  we  have  had  quite 
enough  of  this  kind  of  beginning.  -And  unfortunately  we 
find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  writer  has  not  been  artfully 
disguising  his  strength.  There  is  a  certain  courage  in  claiming 
for  Steele  the  honour  of  not  only  suggesting  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  hut  also  endowing  the  knight  with  some  of  his 
most  pleasant  traits,  but  the  courageous  act  has  been  performed 
before. 

Mr.  Charles  Branch,  who  comes  to  the  defence  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  in  Fraser's^  against  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
July  number  of  the  magazine,  states  his  case  with  admirable 
clearness  and  vigour.  Mr.  Branch  admits  that  undoubtedly 
the  Stock  Exchange  does  facilitate  the  launching  of  bad  loans, 
the  institution  of  bubble  companies,  and  the  sale  of  rotten  ] 
securities.”  But  he  pleads  that  “  it  would  be  a  very  bad  ] 
Stock  Exchange  if  it  did  not.”  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  j 
facilitating  operations  in  stocks  of  all  kinds.  Its  principle  is  ^ 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  market.  A  has  money  | 
and  wants  stock ;  B  has  stock  and  wants  money.  The  stock-  j 
broker  steps  in,  and,  for  a  consideration,  exchanges  B’s  stock  j 
for  A’s  money.”  ‘‘In  stocks,  as  in  other  coiumodities,  there  is  t 
a  demand  for  what  is  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  in  character.  <; 
How  is  it  possible  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  one  and  to  ^ 
stop  the  passage  of  another?  ”  But  here  Mr.  Branch  is  met  ^ 
by  a  difficulty  in  his  argument,  namely,  that  at  present  a  cer-  g 
tain  investigation  is  undertaken  by  r.  Committee  of  the  Stock  t 
Exchange  before  a  new  security  is  admitted  for  quotation  in  j 
the  official  lists.  On  this  he  remarks  as  follows : —  e 

I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  public  have  been  misled  some" 
times  by  the  publicity  of  the  fact  that  a  rigid  inquiry  is  instituted,  i 
and  their  want  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  its  scope  and  moaning.  It 


I  know  now  that  the  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
on  the  introduction  of  a  now  security,  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a 
judgment  on  its  character  ns  an  investment.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  our  practice  a  Select  Committee  was  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  Stock  Exchange  might  be  bound  to  reject,  as  in* 
formal,  the  soundest  and  most  legitimate  enterprise  ;  and  bound  to 
pass,  as  regular  so  far  as  our  r^uirements  are  concerned,  the 
wildest  and  most  worthless  scheme  in  the  shape  either  of  a  company 
or  a  loan.  To  put  the  strongest  instance  I  can  think  of,  the  severed 
issues  of  Honduras  Bonds  constituted  perhaps  the  biggest  and 
most  impudent  swindle  ever  perpetrated.  The  fraud  culminated  in 
the  proposed  Ship  Railway  Loan  for  15,000,0CCi.  sterling.  But  if 
the  public  had  subscribed  for  that  loan,  I  know  no  reason  why  the 
committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  have  refused  to  quote  it.  If 
the  Honduras  Minister  now,  whoever  he  may  be,  or  his  contractors 
and  bankers,  whoever  they  may  be,  could  arrange  terms  of  compro¬ 
mise  with  the  existing  creditors,  and  then  tloat  a  loan  for  a  servico 
of  balloons  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  I  know  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  could  ad¬ 
vance  many  reasons  why  the  public  should  not  subscribe  for  it — 
hardly  more,  perhaps,  than  some  of  us,  to  my  knowledge,  urged 
against  the  other  Honduras  Loans,  which  the  public  nevertheless 
insisted  on  taking.  But  if  the  Honduras  balloons  seemed  to  the 
British  investor  a  practicable  scheme,  and  the  loan  proved  popular, 
why  should  the  public  be  shut  off  fromtheopportunity  of  buying  and 
selling  it  to  one  another  freely  ? 

The  investigation  which  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  undertake,  supposing  such  a  loan  were  brought  up  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  quotation,  would  be  circumscribed  by  these  two  objects, 
first,  to  establish  that  the  public  had  a  doTtd  interest  in  the  loan, 
so  as  to  afford  prospect  and  opportunity  of  fair  dealing,  and  second, 
to  prove  its  legitimate  birth,  so  to  speak,  involving  the  exhibition  of 
formal  powers,  authorities,  and  contracts.  With  these  two  points 
established,  its  legal  existence  and  the  public  interest  in  it,  the 
Stock  Exchange  would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  its  natural 
function  in  respect  of  this  as  of  any  other  stock,  t.s.,  to  buy  it  for 
one  man  and  sell  it  for  another. 

I  maintain  that  the  Stock  Exchange  which  did,  or  tried  to  do, 
more  than  this — which  shut  out,  for  instance,  the  Honduras  Balloon 
Loan,  because  it  did  not  believe  in  balloons  or  did  not  believe  in 
Honduras — would  be,  not  a  better  Stock  Exchange  than  ours,  but  a 
jvorse  one.  Worse,  as  every  institution  must  be  worse,  which 
assumes  duties  it  cannot  perform  and  powers  it  cannot  sustain,  and 
IS  obliged  to  advertise  its  own  failures.  I  feel  ascertain  as  I  can  be 
)f  anything  which  has  not  happened  in  my  experience,  that  the 
ximmittee  which  presumed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  intrinsio 
Merits  of  each  new  security  as  it  appeared,  pronouncing  sentence  on 
:he  prospects  of  a  new  company  or  the  stability  of  a  new  loan,  would 
ipeedily  be  driven  out  of  office  by  a  series  of  ridiculous  blunders,  or 
VOUid  harden  into  an  uligarcliy  uf  interested  speculaturs,  powerful 
tnd  corrupt.  In  either  event  the  freedom  of  the  market  would  be 
lestroyed. 

This  -is  forcibly  and  palusibly  put.  The  Spectator  last  week 
(xtolled  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  speech  at  Aylesbury  as  “  a  direct 
lap  in  the  face  to  public  opinion,”  a  “  blow  between  the  eyes,” 
na  was  so  pleased  with  the  idea  that  it  went  bustling  all  over 
he  shop,  looking  for  something  or  somebody  to  blow  between 
he  eyes.  Mr.  Branch’s  letter  is  a  blow  of  this  nature.  But 
he  pith  of  it  only  is  that  the  man  who  is  swindled  out  of  his 
tioney  has  nobody  but  himself  to  blame,  and  that  if  he  is  fool 
nough  to  lose  it,  no  regulations  in  the  world  can  prevent  him. 
ly  way  of  conclusion,  Mr.  Branch  rails  at  our  sacred  profession 
f  the  press.  Having  been  implicitly  called  by  the  writer  in 
^aser  a  Levantine  Jew,  a  broken-down  betting  man,  a  gambler, 
foreign  vagabond,  or  a  loafer,  he  spits  in  his  turn  upon  the 
lantle  of  the  journalist,  and  spits,  too,  with  a  vigour  and  pre- 
ision  of  aim  which  would  ensure  him  of  employment  in  the 
inks  of  his  adversaries  if  the  Stock  Exchange  were  abolished. 

The  best  paper  in  Blachcootf «  is  a  careful  abstract  of  M. 
Llaczko’s  ‘  Two  Chancellors/  which  we  reviewed  the  other 
'^eek.  One  of  the  main  features  in  M.  Klaczko’s  book  was  his 
lament  over  “  the  eclipse  of  Europe,”  by  which  he  meant  the 
liberty  taken  by  Prince  Bismarck  of  changing  the  map  of 
Europe  without  the  leave  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Blackwoods  rejoices  that  Europe  has  re-emerged  from 
the  shadow.  “  It  has  been  the  high  mission  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  recent  troubles  to  restore  to  Europe  her  confidence  in 
herself,  to  renew  the  public  respect  for  treaties,  to  vindicate 
the  collective  rights  of  the  great  Powers  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  to  enforce  that  non-intervention  in  the 
disorders  of  an  unhappy  State  to  which  the  Continent  is 
pledged,  and  to  secure  to  the  public  voice  of  Europe  the  final 
settlement  of  those  difficulties  which  are  temporarily  entrusted 
to  the  arbitrament  of  an  unimpeded  struggle.”  England  has 
indeed  tested  the  strength  of  the  European  Union  by  throwing 
every  obstacle  in  its  way. 

Temple  Bar  has  a  translation  of  Heine’s  golden  words  on 
“  Cervantes  and  the  ‘  Don  Quixote,’  ”  with  a  short  pithy  pre- 


auu  cneir  wanr  or  exact  xnowieage  as  to  its  scope  ana  moaning.  At  prevailing  misconceptions  and  imperfect  appreciations 

18  much  to  be  regretted,  I  think,  that  the  precise  purpose  of  what  the  laco  1  r  ,  Tima”  anafBai* 

committee  do  in  such  cases  was  not  made  public  years  ago,  and  om-  the  gr^t  Spaniar  ;  .  ,  ,  ,1  cti\  Iv  nf 

bodied  in  the  rules.  pape**  Temple  Bar,  is  a  tender  and  thoughtful  study  of  the 

Those,  however,  who  have  read  the  report  of  the  Select  Committeoy  organisation  of  charity  in  modern  days,  and.  the  differences  be- 
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some  remarkable  novelties,  amongst  which  the  following  deserve 
special  mention,  viz.,  “  Ave  Maria  ”  by  Palestrina,  Purcell’s 
“Yorkshire  Feast  Song,”  parts  of  the  opera  Benedict  and 
Beatrice  by  Berlioz,  and  two  pieces  from  Wagner’s  B.ing  of  the 
Nihlung.  Herren  Brahms  and  Rubinstein,  moreover,  are  goiM 
to  appear  as  conductors  of  some  of  their  own  compositions, 
only  naif  of  this  list  is  produced  in  the  course  of  the  present 
season — and  Mr.  Manns  is  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his 

Sromises  unfulfilled — the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  will  again 
eserve  their  reputation  as  the  most  progressive  musical 
institute  in  London. 

The  first  concert  contained  several  novelties  of  more  or 
less  importance.  Herr  Fritz  Ilartvigson,  whose  name  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  at  once  good  and  new  music,  produced  a 
pianoforte  concerto  by  a  living  composer  of  some  eminence, 
Herr  Hans  von  Bronsart.  His  name  in  Germany  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  what  is  generally  called  the  “  Neudeutsche 
Schule,”  or  New  German  school  of  music.  Franz  Liszt,  the 
head  of  this  school,  superintended  our  composer’s  musical  educa¬ 
tion.  Herr  von  Bronsart  is  an  eminent  pianist  and  con¬ 
ductor,  and  his  office  in  the  latter  capacity  at  the  Court 
Theatre  of  Hanover  is  marked  by  an  excellent  perform¬ 
ance  of  Wagner’s  Meistersingera  in  1869.  Of  his  compositions 
we  are  acquainted  only  with  a  Spring-fantasy  for  orchestra,” 
a  clever  piece  of  orchestral  colouring.  The  present  concerto, 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  F  sharp  minor,  is  void  of  all 
indication  of  the  composer’s  “New  German  ”  tendency  in  the 
sense  generally  attached  to  that  name.  There  is  no  deviation 
from  the  beaten  paths  as  established  by  the  great  masterworks 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  no  craving  for  formal  innovation  or 
romantic  eccentricity.  As  regards  mere  form  the  concerto 
might  have  been  written  by  Mendelssohn  himself,  by  no  means 
a  bad  sign  of  the  composer  s  musical  skill,  but  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing  in  an  avowed  adherent  of  an  entirely  difterent  phase 
or  art.  The  hearer,  expecting  to  be  treated  to  new  and  startling 
effects,  is  apt  to  regard  as  want  of  power  what  in  reality  is 
perhaps  wise  artistic  moderation.  For  the  creation  of  fresh  and. 
lasting  forms  in  art  is  reserved  to  men  of  the  highest  creative 
genius,  and  amongst  these  we  cannot  count  Herr  von  Bronsart, 
judging  him  by  that  first  and  only  test  of  true  genius — melo¬ 
dious  invention.  His  themes  are  well  conceived  and  cleverly 
carried  out,  but  they  are  without  the  stamp  of  originality. 
Within  the  limits  described,  however,  Herr  von  Bronsart’s 
composition  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  His  orche^ 
tration  is  skilful,  and  the  part  of  the  solo  instrument  is 
treated  with  a  master’s  hand.  That  the  difficulties  of  execu¬ 
tion  are  very  considerable,  appears  almost  like  a  truism  in 
speaking  of  a  modern  work  ;  neither  need  it  be  specially  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  were  overcome  by  Herr  Ilartvigson  in  the 
splendid  style  for  which  that  artist  is  noted.  A  still  greater 
treat  was  the  same  pianist’s  rendering  of  the  Second  Hun¬ 
garian  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Franz  Liszt.  The 
l^autiful  national  melodies  contained  in  this  work  were  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Herr  Ilartvigson  with  all  the  delicacy  of  touch 
and  piquancy  of  rhythmical  phrasing  on  which  their  charm  so 
essentially  depends.  The  remaining  novelty  of  the  concert  was 
two  movements  of  an  orchestral  Suite  by  M.  Guiraud,  a  well- 
known  French  composer,  whose  recent  opera  Piccolino  was  a 
great  success  at  the  Opdra  Comique.  The  first  movement  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  present  occasion — in  D  minor,  if  we  remember 
rightly — is  called  “  Carnaval,”  but  in  spite  of  this  title  its 
character  i.s  more  gracefully  tender  and  delicate,  more  French 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  in  fact,  than  that  of  the  “  Inter¬ 
mezzo,”  which,  with  its  crude  instrumentation  and  commonplace 
rhythms,  is  more  fitted  for  a  ballet  than  for  the  concert  room. 
In  spite  of  these  novelties,  a  spirited  and  altogether  excellent 
performance  of  Beethoven’s  seventh  Symphony  was  by  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  concert. 


tween  charitable  effort  now  and  a  hundred  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Here  we  have  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  newspapers  in¬ 
vested  with  a  new  aspect  and  a  new  interest. 

There  are  few  pursuits  so  painful  as  the  reading  of  history,  whether 
that  of  the  past  set  forth  in  old  chronicles,  or  of  the  present  time  in 
the  newspapers  of  to-day.  .  .  Where  there  was  crime  yesterday  thero 
is  crime  to-day,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  appears  to  be  merely 
the  development  of  more  ingenious  forms  of  vice.  With  this  con¬ 
clusion  the  disgusted  mind  turns  to  the  perusal  of  the  last  famous 
novel ;  it  gives  no  relief,  the  fiction  of  our  time  is  a  concentration  of 
the  mean  and  the  ghastly  ;  it  is  more  dreary  than  the  journal  whieh 
we  again  take  up ;  this  time  it  is  to  lull  our  feelings  with  the 
advertisement  sheet,  thinking  thero  to  repose  in  listless  indolence, 
but  a  new  interest  is  unexpectedly  awakened,  and  looking  for  rest, 
we  meet  with  consolation.  We  find  here  revealed  a  sympathy  true 
and  vast  for  the  afflicted,  for  the  sinking  and  the  fallen.  Endless 
contributions  of  energy  and  thought,  time  and  money,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  suffering  and  the  sick  crowd  these  columns.  Here  is  the 
hope  of  our  time,  hero  is  the  best  distinction  between  the  present 
age  and  its  predecessors;  not  at  long  intervals  one  man  or  one 
woman  is  found,  ns  heretofore,  to  aid  humanity  by  almost  super¬ 
natural  single  efforts,  but  the  community  at  large  works  for  its  fellow- 
men,  and  people  of  all  kinds,  of  all  persuasions,  of  all  classes,  are 
united  in  the  endeavour  to  find  out  misery,  too  easy  of  discovery, 
and  to  alleviate  it. 

Few  men  have  a  better  title  to  criticise  novels  than  Mr. 
Francillon,  if  an  earnest  study  of  the  art  of  making  them  is 
to  be  held  a  qualification.  The  title  of  his  criticism  of 
*  Daniel  Deronda,’  in  the  Oentleman'a  Magazine,  “George 
Eliot’s  First  Romance,”  is  so  startling  as  to  suggest  a  printer’s 
error,  and  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Francillon  quite  succeeds  in 
justifying  it.  True,  in  ‘  Daniel  Deronda,’  George  Eliot  walks 
away  from  the  circle  of  familiar  English  figures,  and  takes  us 
with  her  for  a  ramble  and  a  stud^  among  rarer  types  of  life. 
“  We  may  travel  far,”  as  Mr.  Francillon  says,  “  before  we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  complete  Gwendolen  Harleth,  or  an 
entire  Harleigh  Mallinger  Grandcourt  in  the  flesh,  though  we 
may  come,  hero  and  there,  upon  scraps  and  fragments  of 
them — farther  still,  before  meeting  n  Hebrew  prophet  in  a 
second-hand  bookstall,  or  hearing  from  a  Frankfort  banker  the 
legacies  of  wisdom  bequeathed  by  a  Daniel  Chariei.”  But  we 
should  have  to  travel  equally  far  to  meet  a  Romola  or  a  Tito. 
If  ‘  Daniel  Deronda  ’  is  George  Eliot’s  First  Romance,  what 
is  ‘  Romola ’P  Nor  can  we  altogether  agree  with  Mr. 
Francillon  in  speaking  of  the  characters  of  ‘  Daniel  Deronda  ’ 
as  “untypical.’^  They  are  certainly  not  English  types,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  types — Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  That 
some  of  the  incidents — the  whole  framework  of  the  story,  if 
Mr.  Francillon  likes — are  romantic,  in  the  sense  of  making 
large  demands  on  probability,  is  true ;  but  still  we  fail  to  see 
that  “her  first  romance”  hits  the  central  characteristic  of 
George  Eliot’s  last  novel.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much 
that  IS  suggestive  in  Mr.  Francillon’s  criticism.  Even  though 
we  do  not  accept  the  statement,  “  the  application  of  the  forms 
of  romance  to  the  history  of  a  woman’s  soul,”  is  a  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  novel  that  throws  across  its  pages  a  light 
in  which  it  may  profitably  be  considered. 

The  Art  Monthly  Beview  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  going 
ahead.  It  has  greatly  improved  since  it  began  some  nine 
months  ago ;  and,  what  is  better  still,  it  promises  to  keep  on 
improving.  In  the  last  number  we  were  given  a  photograph 
from  one  of  the  best  of  the  Blakes  exhibited  at  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Club,  the  “  Rebel  Angels ;  ”  and  there  was  an  article,  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  on  “  Pre-Raphaelitism.”  This  month, 
Blake’s  “  Satan  Calling  up  his  Legions  ”  is  among  the  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations;  and  Mr.  Rossetti’s  Pre-Raphaelite  article  is 
followed  up  by  one  of  almost  equal  interest  on  the  Impressionists 
and  Edouard  Manet,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Stephane  Alallarm^, 
the  translation  of  which  deserves  especial  praise,  preserving,  as 
it  does,  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  author’s  style.  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  contributes  a  short  paper  on  “  True  Criticism ;  ”  and 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Belgian  Notes  are,  as  usual,  interesting. 
In  a  former  number,  one  of  the  illustrations  was  accompanied 
by  a  sonnet,  a  graceful  idea  which  would  well  bear  repetition. 
Art,  by  the  way,  does  not  mean  only  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  regretted  that  the  scheme 
of  the  magazine  did  not  allow  of  its  devotion  to  the  fine  and 
industrial  arts  being  extended  to  include  music  and  the  drama, 
for  example,  if  not  literature ;  but  these  have  their  organs,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  new  magazine  is  a  good  one. 


“  THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

Six  years  ago  Wagner’s  treatment  of  the  old  legend  of  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  ocean  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  in  an 
Italian  version.  The  last  nights  of  the  season  had  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  reception  of  the  work,  although 
enthusiastic  enough  at  the  time,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  encourage 
other  managers  to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  After  an 
interval  of  six  years,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  revived  the  work  in  an 
English  version,  and  with  decided  success.  This  greater 
success,  let  it  be  understood  at  once,  is  not  owing  to  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  present  performance  alone.  The  lapse  of 
time  between  the  two  events  has  wrought  enormous  changes 
in  the  musical  mind  of  this  country.  Six  years  ago  Wagner’s 
music  was  as  good  as  unknown  ;  his  theories  had  never  been 
brought  before  the  public ;  ordinary  playgoers  were  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  senseless  cry  of  unmelodiousness,  or  rather 
intentional  anti-melodiousness,  raised  against  his  music ; 
thoughtful  men  looked  with  suspicion  on  an  artist  who  seemed 
to  waste  his  creative  power  in  the  discovery  of  barren 
philosophic  formulas.  To  uproot  determined  prejudices  of 


SATURDAY  CONCERT  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  first  of  these  excellent  concerts  took  place  September  30, 
wid  with  it  the  musical  season  may  be  considered  opened  again. 
The  prospective  programme  for  the  series  contains,  as  usual. 
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this  kind  naturally  requires  time;  but  no  observant  witness 
of  Tuesday  night’s  performance  can  deny  the  fact  of  a 
complete  change  with  regard  to  Wagner’s  position  in  this 
country.  Another  great  advantage  of  the  present  over  the 
previous  performance  is  derived  from  the  language  in  which 
it^  appeals  to  the  public.  It  has  been  said  that  Wagner 
wishes  to  establish  his  art  on  a  basis  of  German  nationality. 


love.  According  to  him,  the  Flying  Dutchman  is  the  ally  of 
a  monster  of  the  deep  seeking  for  victims.  Wagner,  further 
developing  Heine’s  idea,  has  made  the  hero  himself  to  symbo¬ 
lise  that  feeling  of  unrest  and  ceaseless  struggle  which  fiuds  its 
solution  in  death  and  forgetfulness  alone.  The  gap  in  Heine’s 
story  he  has  filled  up  by  an  interview  of  Senta  with  Eric,  her 
discarded  lover,  which  the  Dutchman  mistakes  for  a  breach  of 


Nothin^,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  can  be  more  un-  faith  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  till  Senta’s  voluntary  death  dis- 
foundea  than  such  a  statement.  The  hero  of  his  first  opera  pels  his  suspicion. 


suspicion. 


is  an  Italian,  of  his  second  a  Dutchman,  of  his  fourth  a  mystic  The  musical  treatment  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  marks  the 
knight  from  Montsalvat  in  Spain,  of  his  fifth  the  nephew  of  a  transition  period  in  Wagner’s  career.  He  is  evidentlv  en- 


Oeltic  King  of  Cornwall ;  even  in  his  latest  work  he  has  deli¬ 
berately  discarded  the  German  mediaeval  version  in  favour  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  source  which  is  common  to  all  Teutonic 
races, 

Saxon,  or  Dane,  or  Norman  we, 

Teuton  ...  or  whatever  we  be. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  remains  that  Wagner’s  genius  and 
his  mode  of  utterance  are  essentially  of  a  Northern  type,  and 
to  that  type  our  language  adapts  itself  more  easily  than  the 
softer  Italian.  As  regards  the  scenic  arrangements  at  the 
Lyceum,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  not  inappropriate,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  sin  on  the  side  of  dazzling  splenaour.  But  the 
latter  is  the  last  thing  desired  by  Wagner  himself;  neither  was 
the  success  of  the  work  in  the  least  de^e  impaired  by  the 
absence  of  these  accessories.  Of  the  musical  execution  of  the 
work  we  shall  speak  further  on. 

The  genius  of  Wagner’s  poem  is  of  particular  interest 
to  English  readers,  being,  as  it  is,  connected  with  this 
country  in  a  double  way.  It  was  during  a  stormy 
voyage  to  London  that  the  poet-composer  realised  the 
trfl^c  figure  of  the  old  myth.  Moreover,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  even  the  treatment  of  his  subject  came 
to  him— by  a  very  indirect  channel,  it  must  be  owned — from 
an  English  source.  The  state  of  the  case  has  been  summed 
up  in  the  following  remarks.  The  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man,  the  weary  wanderer  of  the  main,  dates  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is,  like  that  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  an  embodiment  of  the  unsettled  feeling  of  the  epoch 
caused  by  the  discoveries  of  a  new  faith  by  the  Germans,  and 
of  a  new  world  by  the  Spaniards.  Captain  Vanderdecken,  as 
is  generally  known,  tries  to  double  the  Cape  in  the  teeth  of  a 
gale,  and  swears  that  he  will  carry  out  his  purpose,  should  he 
have  to  sail  till  doomsday.  This  oath,  heard  and  accepted  in 
its  literal  meaning  by  the  devil,  causes  the  Dutchman’s  fate  to 
roam  for  ever  over  the  ocean  far  from  his  wife  and  his  beloved 
Holland.  Modem  poets  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  release 
the  unfortunate  seaman  from  his  doom.  The  dSnottement  of  the 
story  adopted  by  Wagner  was  invented  by  Heinrich  Heine. 
In  his  fragmentary  story,  “The  Memoirs  of  Herr  von 
Schnabelewopski  ” — a  kind  of  autobiographic  pseudonym  it 
would  seem — Heine  tells  us  how,  on  his  passage  from  Ham¬ 
burg  to  Amsterdam,  he  saw  a  vessel  with  blood-red  sails,  very 
likely  the  phantom  ship  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  whom  shortly 
afterwards  he  saw  in  the  fiesh  on  the  stage  of  the  last-mentioned 
city.  The  new  feature  added  to  the  old  story  is  this, — 
that  instead  of  an  unconditional  doom,  Vanderdecken  is 


deavouring  to  free  himself  from  the  forms  of  the  traditional 
opera,  but  involuntarily  falls  back  into  what,  from  a  merely 
dramatic  view,  appears  to  be  a  concession  to  music,  absolutely 
speaking.  If  the  unity  of  his  style  is  somewhat  impaired  by 
this  circumstance,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  to  point 
out  a  number  of  detached  pieces  of  music  of  great  beauty. 
Amongst  these  we  mention  the  Steersman’s  Song,  in  the  first  act, 
Senta’s  ballad,  the  theme  of  which  appears  as  leading- motive 
throughout  the  opera,  the  lovely  and  cfeservedly  popular  Spin¬ 
ning  Chorus,  and  the  magnificent  duet  between  Senta  and  the 
Dutchman.  The  character  of  the  hero  is  a  masterpiece  of 
musical  delineation,  but  the  most  admirable  feature  of  toe  work  . 
is  the  weird  and  wild  atmosphere  of  the  northern  seas  which 
breathes  in  every  note  of  the  music  from  the  overture  to  the 
Sailors’  chorus  in  the  last  act.  It  is  in  this  feature  especially 
that  Wagner  here  shows  the  incipient  signs  of  a  dramatic 
power  formerly  unknown  in  music. 

As  regards  the  performance  at  the  Lyceum,  two  widely  difier- 
ent  opinions  may  be  held.  From  an  ideal  point  of  view,  an 
infinitude  of  shortcomings  might  be  pointed  out.  The  orchestra 
was  frequently  crude,  the  tempo  not  always  well  chosen,  and 
the  chorus  wanting  in  power.  But  the  absolute  demand  of  the 
highest  standard  would  imply  a  gross  injustice  under  existing 
circumstances.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  performance  of  so  difficult  a  work  redounds  greatly 
to  Mr.  Kosa’s  credit  He  is  a  safe  and  energetic  conductor, 
who  makes  the  best  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  He 
cannot  inspire  his  band  and  chorus  with  that  noble  artistic 
enthusiasm  lately  witnessed  at  Bayreuth,  but  bis  efforts,  in 
that  direction  also,  are  none  the  less  worthy  of  all  praise.  Of 
the  performers,  Mr.  Santley  comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  standard 
alluded  to.  He  looked  the  part  to  admiration,  and  his  acting, 
since  1870,  has  improved  immensely.  His  beautiful  voice 
also  showed  to  great  advantage  in  the  numerous  cantabde 
phrases  assigned  to  him;  in  the  declamatory  passages  we 
occasionally  missed  dramatic  fire.  Mile.  Tornani  was  a 
conscientious  Senta,  but  nothing  more.  She  sang  her  music 
correctly,  but  her  impersonation  failed  to  indicate  the 
self-surrendering  passion  of  the  romantic  maiden.  The  part 
of  Eric,  a  forester,  and  Senta’s  discarded  lover,  is  somewhat 
insipid,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Packard  did  little  to  raise  it  from  the 
atmosphere  of  weak  sentimentality.  Mr.  A.  Stevens  Senta’s 
father  looked  absurdly  young,  and  the  extraordinary  play  of 
his  facial  expression  cannot  be  commended.  His  vocal  a  chieve- 
ments  were  not  above  the  average.  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner,  the 
steersman,  sang  his  charming  ballad  with  great  effect.  ^  The 


that  instead  of  an  unconditional  doom,  Vanderdecken  is  steersman,  sang  his  charming  with  great 

sentenced  to  eternal  homelessness,  unless  he  be  released  by  the  reception  of  the  work  was,  as  we  ,  , 

love  of  a  woman  «  faithful  unto  death.”  The  devil  (etupld  ae  conductor  were  vociferoi^y 

he  is)  does  not  believe  in  the  virtue  of  women,  and  therefore  ‘  ® 


luvo  a  wuuiuii  laibuiui  uulu  ucniu.  auo  uovii  isiuum  iia  ai.  a  •  a  aU  a 

co,^^  It  th‘  ‘I*®  ™‘“«  our  remwl^'^toou^a  short  retoence  to  th^EnKlish 

“p^Us  7  tTngT^iffo“  ~  of  the  Ubretto,  hy  Mr.  Jf®J;iieunf 

^AA,, _ ^A^  u  J®  u  au  t\  4.  V,  A'li  A  1  A  known  American  critic.  It  is  evidently  a  labour  ot  love,  and. 

attempts  have  been  made  by  the  poor  Dutchman,  till,  at  last,  Y  a  au  _ 

just  after  the  lapse  of  another  period  of  seven  years,  he  meets  ®^iit^l^ontributes  o  e  su  .  nf  th« 

i  Scotch  (according  to  Wagner,  a  Norwegian)  skipper,  and  by  ^^etch  of  Wagner’s  career,  and 

the  display  of  wealth  readily  obtains  his  consent  to  a  proposed  Dutchman,  lom  e  sa  p  ,  ^  F  FT 

marriage  vvith  his  daughter.  This  daughter  (called  Senta  in 

Wagner’s  drama)  has  formed  a  romantic  attachment  for  the  . - 

unfortunate  sailor,  whose  story  she  knows,  and  whose  picture 

hangs  in  her  room.  Bv  this  likeness  she  recojmises  the  real  DRAMA. 


hangs  in  her  room.  By  this  likeness  she  recognises  the  real 
P^mg  Dutchman,  but,  in  spite  of  her  discovery,  accepts  the 
offer  of  his  hand.  At  this  moment  Schnabelewopski-Heine  is, 
by  an  unforeseen  and  indescribable  incident,  called  away  from 
the  house,  and  on  his  return  is  only  just  in  time  to  see  the 
Dutchman  on  board  his  own  ship,  setting  out  for  another 
voyage  of  hopeless  despair.  He  loves  his  bride,  and  would  save 
her  from  sharing  his  doom.  But  she,  faithful  unto  death, 
ascends  a  rock,  and  throws  herself  into  the  waves.  Thus  the  spell 
b  broken,  and  in  the  final  tableau  the  Flying  Dutchman,  re¬ 
united  with  his  bride,  is  seen  entering  the  long-closed  gates  of 
eternal  rest.  The  two  most  striking  additions  to  the  old  story, 
externally  speaking,  are  the  fact  of  the  Dutchman’s  taking  a 
wife,  and  the  allusion  to  a  picture.  Both  these  features  occur 
in  a  play  by  the  late  Mr.  Fitzball,  which,  at  the  time  of  Heine’s 
vbit  to  London,  was  running  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  Adding 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  German  poet  conscientiously  studied 
the  Englbh  stage,  nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  have  adopted  the  features  alluded  to  from  the  English 
playwright.  Here,  however,  his  indebtedness  ends.  Fitzball 
Iniows  nothing  of  the  beautiful  idea  of  woman’s  redeeming 


DRAMA. 

“jane  shore.” 

Jane  Shore  b  a  well-written  nlay,  but  it  is  somewhat 
dreaiT,  and  it  is  not  eminently  well  acted.  One  act 
of  gilded  unhappiness— unhappiness  that  vainly  seeks  refuge 
from  itself  in  the  gratification  of  kind-hearted  impulse, 
and  the  excitement  of  scornful  generosity;  three  protracted 
acts  of  disaster,  unaccepted  penitence,  persecution,  and 
hideous  physical  mbery;  one  short  act  of  forpveness  and 
peace;  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  sombre  hues  but  the 
loyalty  of  one  humble  servant,  and  much  in  the  shape  of  rapa¬ 
cious  greed,  ingratitude,  villany,  and  marital  sternness  to  in¬ 
tensify  them,  make  altogether  rather  an  oppressive  drama. 
There  is  a  want  of  art  in  the  construction.  Somehow,  Jane 
Shore  fails  to  interest  us  as  a  tragic  heroine.  There  b  not 
incident  enough  in  her  simple  story  to  fill  the  stage  for  five  acts. 
In  the  “  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  HI.”  her  bounty  and  mag¬ 
nificence  as  the  lungb  mbtress,  and  the  ingratitude  she  ex¬ 
perienced  in  her  fall,  come  in  as  an  episode,  and  we  feel  that,  as 
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must  be  laid  in  France,  and  the  costume  that  of  a  remote 
time,  why  not  revive  The  Huguenot  Captain  ?  Mr.  Archer  de¬ 
serves  strong  commendation  for  his  careful  and  unexaggerated 
acting  of  the  Prince  de  Gonzagues. 


such,  her  fate  secures  as  much  attention  as  it  is  capable  of  fixing. 
Mr.  Wills  has  not  succeeded  in  surrounding  her  with  interest 
enough  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  a  drama  by  inventing  for 
her  a  direct  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  husband  she  has  deserted. 
The  appeal  is  too  abject,  and  comes  too  soon  after  her  dethrone¬ 
ment  from  the  place  ot  King’s  mistress.  If  she  had  been 
driven  back  to  her  husband  by  anguish  of  spirit,  if  she  had 
been  seen  haunting  his  window  and  longing  for  her  old  life 
with  him,  wo  could  have  felt  some  sympathy  for  her,  but 
that  she  should  come  to  him,  and  beg  to  be  taken  back 
when  she  has  been  expelled  from  the  Court,  inspires 
rather  contempt  than  sympathy.  If  she  had  shown  some 
piide;  if  instead  of  her  abjectly  begging  forpveness,  he  had 
l^n  moved  by  her  sufferings  to  offer  her  a  refuge,  and  she  had 
sorrowfully  rejected  his  kindnes.-*,  and  chosen  to  wander  forth 
to  endure  what  she  had  incurred  by  her  own  sin,  the  situation 
would  have  been  more  touching.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  simply 
painful  and  uninteresting.  Nor  is  it  a  noble  subject  for 
reflection  that  she  at  last  wins  his  pity  by  the  extremity  of  her 
destitution  and  physical  misery. 

Miss  Heath  is  picturesque  as  Jane  Shore.  There  is  hardly  a 
moment  when  sne  does  not  afford  admirable  studies  for  the 

Sainter.  But  she  has  been  educated  in  an  artificial  school  of 
eclamation,  and  she  wants  intensity  and  simplicity.  Mr. 
Price,  who  acts  the  part  of  Henry  Shore,  the*  husband,  has  a 
voice  with  which  a  good  deal  might  be  done,  but  instead  of 
using  it  simply  and  naturally,  as  if  he  really  felt  what  he  was 
^  .lying,  he  tries  rather  to  elaborate  the  conventional  notes  of 
ihe  stage.  Some  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Fernandez, 
who  plays  Olo’ster.  In  him,  we  have  been  told  by  an  eminent 
authority,  we  see  the  real  Richard,  Richard  himself  again, 
not  as  Cibber  but  as  Shakespeare  conceived  him.  The 
Timetf  once  upon  a  time,  received  credit  for  profound  irony 
in  its  dramatic  criticisms ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  returned 
to  its  old  habits.  Mr.  Fernandez  is  not  quite  consistent  in 
his  interpretation  of  Richard.  In  deference  to  Cibber,  he  comes 
in  with  a  limp,  but  presently,  remembering  his  Shakespeare, 
he  drops  it,  and  walks  straight.  In  deference  to  Cibber  also, 
he  occasionally  elevates  one  shoulder  to  signify  the  crook-backed 
tyrant,  but  remembering  that  Mr.  Wills  is  a  Shakespearian 
scholar,  he  resumes  his  natural  proportions.  He  declares  one 
of  his  arms  to  be  shrunk  up  and  withered  by  Mistress  Shore’s 
witchcraft,  but  subtly  forgets  himself,  and  presently  waves  it 
with  energy,  thereby  intimating  bow  unskilful  the  impetuous 
Richard  was  in  playing  the  hypocrite,  a  trait  upon  which 
Shakespeare  lays  an  empliasis  which  Cibber  had  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  disregard.  For  these  originalities,  the  Times 
rewards  Mr.  Fernandez  by  affirming  that  his  impersonation  of 
Richard  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  Jane  Shore. 


TARING  OFF  ‘DON  QUIXOTE. 

“  Tell  me,  dost  not  see  yonder  knight  coming  towards  us 
mounted  upon  a  dappled  steed,  who  carries  on  his  head  a 
helmet  of  gold  ?  ” 

What  I  see  and  discern,”  responded  Sancho,  “  is  only  a 
man  mounted  on  a  grey  donkey  like  mine  ;  and  he  carries  on 
his  head  something  shining.” 

These  are  the  two  men  whose  fortunes  are  now  being 
exhibited  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  and  there  is  in  that 
exhibition  something  shining,  but  it  has  neither  the 
dignity  of  Don  Quixote’s  imagined  helmet  of  gold  nor 
the  simple  sense  of  Sancho  Fanza’s  brass  shaving  basin. 
What  is  there  presented  is  called  “  a  grand  comic  and 
spectacular  opera  founded  on  incidents  from  Cervantes’  cele¬ 
brated  work.”  The  principal  incidents  are  three — the  attack 
upon  the  windmills,  the  tossing  of  Sancho  in  a  blanket,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  Clavelleno  in  the  Duke’s  gardens. 
It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  only  version  of  the  ‘  Don 
Quixote’  known  to  those  who  have  converted  the  great 
romance  into  a  trivial  burlesque  is  the  gross  paraphrase  by 
Phillips  who,  os  Godwin  reminds  us,  defiled  the  stateliest 
fictiou  of  the  moderns  with  the  lowest  form  of  ribaldry  and 
vice.  This  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted ;  but  we  live  in 
days  of  imposture,  and  should  perhaps  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  name  of  Don  Quixote  at  the  head  of  a  per¬ 
formance  the  best  part  of  which  consists  in  the  appalling 
feats  of  certain  clever  and  boneless  persons,  whose  contortions 
might,  under  favourable  conditions,  pass  for  miracles.  It  may 
be  well  for  the  world  to  know  that,  in  this  so-called  comic 
opera,  founded  on  incidents  from  the  ‘  Don  Quixote,’  will  be 
found  exactly  fourteen  consecutive  words  taken  from  the 
original.  To  make  up  for  this  the  music  is  full  of  remini^ 
cences.  The  words  we  speak  of  are  in  Sancho’s  address  to  his 
ass.  It  is  true  that  Sancho — persistently  pronounced  “Sanko  ” 
all  through  the  performance — is  here  represented  as  a  strinmr 
of  proverbs,  but  the  stuff  put  into  his  mouth  as  much  resembles 
the  minute  shells  of  wisuom  which  the  true  Baucho  utters,  as 
the  figure  of  the  actor  resembles  the  long-legged  and  pot¬ 
bellied  servant  of  the  immortal  Don.  The  part  assigned  to  the 
Don  himself,  in  the  mass  of  stupidity  and  empty  noise  which 
bears  his  name,  is  extremely  small ;  but  some  praise  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Jarvis  for  the  grave  dignity  with  which  he  goes 
through  the  few  adventures  in  which  he  appears.  But  as 
Sancho  becomes  nothing  but  a  low  English  clown,  so  the 
Spanish  Don  is  at  best  modelled  after  M.  Gustave  Dor6,  who  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  defacement  of  the  great  Spaniai^’s 
work.  We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  The  lowest  mind 
finds  in  the  Don  Quixote  perpetual  and  brutal  amusement  in  the 
misfortunes  of  the  knight.”  It  is  for  such  minds  alone  that  this 
performance  has  been  prepared.  The  one  touch  of  grace  and 
art  discovered  in  its  weary  length  is  supplied  by  the  air  with 
which  Sancho’s  donkey  walks  across  the  stage  to  his  master, 
and  seems  with  his  gentle  eye  to  reproach  whoever  has  associ¬ 
ated  a  well-mannered  beast  with  a  mass  of  vulgarity  that,  but 
for  the  donkey’s  sake,  we  could  wish  burnt  up  stock,  lock,  and 
barrel,  together  with  ourselves  for  having  been  compelled  to 
witness  it. 


VAltlOEUM  NOTES 


Last  Sunday  the  Aeue  Freie  PressCf  which  has  all  along 
been  characterised  by  a  violent  anti-Sclavonic  tone,  surpassed 
all  its  previous  bursts  of  burning  eloquence  in  the  following 
sentence: — “All  the  tears  which  have  fallen  at  the  indignation 
meetings  [in  England]  have  been  wrung  from  the  onion  of 
hypocrisy !  ” 

Our  Cork  namesake  says  : — “  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage,  took  a  slice  out  of  the  motto  of  the  M‘Carthys. 
Their  sentiment  was,  Forti  et  Jideli  nihil  diddle.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  left  out  ‘  et  Jideli'  Why  ?  Does  he  modestly  believe 
that  the  higher  qualities  signified  by  the  term  ^JidelV  had  no 
share  in  his  achievements  ?  ” 

Some  persons  appear  to  be  shocked  and  angry  because  an 
evening  journal  drew  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Pontius  Pilate.  Truly,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
latter  personage’s  character,  the  comparison  would  be  offensive 
and  impertiuent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  admirers.  But  is  it 


former,  but  he  is  not  Fechtcr,  and  he  certainly  is  nut  Lagardere. 
Ifeb  Brierley,rin  The  Tivket~of~ Leave  Man,  is  his  strong  point; 
but  if  he  13  especially  desirous  of  a  play  the  scene  of  whicli 
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certain  that  the  journal  in  question  did  not  mean  to  pay  a 
compliment?  Some  people  admire  Pontius  Pilate.  There  ia 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  for  e.xample,  who  is  understood  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  powerful  writing  in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazettej 
and  Pontius  Pilate  seems  to  be,  so  far  as  wo  know,  his  only 
historical  hero.  At  least,  in  his  ‘Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,*  Mr.  Stephen,  while  cool  enough  about  other 
.  famous  persons,  living  or  dead,  seems  to  glow  into  positive 
enthusiasm  when  he  vindicates  the  character  of  Pontius  Pibite. 
If  one  writer  admires  Pilate  another  may,  and  the  much- 
talked-of  comparison  may  have  been  meant  for  praise;  and 
Chesterfield  says  that,  when  there  is  any  room  for  doubt,  we 
should  assume  that  a  compliment  is'intended.  ] 


Mr.  Waddy,  M.P.,  has  left  town  to  make  a  tour  in  Bulgaria. 
He  is  anxious  to  see  for  himself  the  exact  condition  of  things 
there,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Forster. 


lihe NewcaUle  Chronicle  attributes  to  Mr.  Cowen,  in  its  report 
of  his  recent  speech  at  Newcastle,  a  strange  quotation  from 
Byron.  Mr.  Cowen  quoted  from  the  “  Siege  of  Corinth  ”  the 
horrible  description  of  the  dogs  “  gorging  and  growling  ”  over 
the  unburied  dead  on  the  beach,  and  Wixs  niado  to  say — 


And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o’er  the  whiter  skull. 

As  it  slipped  through  their  jaws  when  their  edge  grew  dull, 
As  they  largely  resembled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed. 


What  “largely  resembled”  tho  bones  of  the  dead — the  skulls 
or  the  dogs?  The  puzzle  is  solved  by  reading  “lazily 
mumbled  ”  for  “  largely  resembled,”  which  was  a  very  fair 
printer’s  guess.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Cowen’s 
speech  is  an  exceedingly  able  review  of  the  Eastern  Question 
as  a  whole. 


A  contemporary  has  made  an  odd  mistake  in  a  review  of  a 
novel  called  ‘  Captain  Fanny,’  which  it  apparently  considers  to 
be  the  work  of  a  young  lady,  and  her  second  attempt  at  fiction. 
The  novel  bears  on  its  title-page  the  announcement  that  it  is 
by  the  author  of  ‘  John  Holdsworth,  Chief  Mate,*  and  ‘  John 
Holdswortli  ’  was  written  by  Mr.  W.  Clark  Ilussell,  and  was 
not  by  any  means  his  first  attempt  at  novel-writing.  The 
critic  of  our  contemporary  may,  however,  bo  excused.  Novels 
so  multiply  now  that  it  is  difiicult  to  keep  any  memory  of 
their  identity  and  their  authorship.  A  monthly  dictionary  or 
index  of  novels  and  their  authors  will  soon  become  an  absolute 
necessity  for  reviewers. 


In  the  first  chapter  of  ‘  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,*  Scott,  telling 
the  story  of  Macbeth  and  the  witches,  wrote,  “  Nobody  would 
believe  such  folly  nowadays  except  low  and  ignorant  crea¬ 
tures,  such  as  those  who  consult  gipsies  in  order  to  have  their 
fortunes  told ;  but  in  those  early  times  the  people  were  much 
more  ignorant.”  Sir  Walter  wrote  this  for  children,  but  it 
may  be  advantageously  read  by  those  grown-up  people  who 
carry  the  credulity  of  children  into  their  manhood,  and  make 
of  its  innocence  a  vice  by  gaping  and  begging  others  to  gape 
at  material  changes  effected  by  immaterial  means. 


Le  FigarOy  speaking  of  the  revival  of  Fra  Diavoloy  reminds  its 
readers  that  the  celebrated  brigand  was  a  real  person,  who  was 
captured  by  General  Hugo,  father  of  the  poet.  It  states 
further  that  the  incident  of  Zerlina  detecting  the  brigands  is 
founded  on  fact ;  and  also  makes  the  novel  announcement  that, 
in  English  veuions,  to  suit  the  national  vanity.  Lord  Coburg 
becomes  a  German.  Knowledge  of  foreign  ways  is  certainly 
not  a  matter  ordered  better  in  France  than  elsewhere. 


senting  a  woman,  in  double  life-size.  Unfortunately,  the  head 
and  the  arms  are  mutilated.  The  governor  of  the  island,  after 
a  conference  with  some  archteologists  who  expressed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  classic  work  of  art,  at  once 
took  it  into  his  custody,  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Greece. 


l^The  Charivari  has  a  cartoon  representing  in  the  foreground 
a  vast  mass  of  dismembered  bodies,  skeletons,  and  skulls ;  in 
the  background  a  burning  village.  Underneath  are  the  words 
“  Order  reigns  in  Bulgaria.” 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  gallaut  highlander.  Colonel 
Mclver,  has  already  distinguished  himself  for  bravery,  and  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  Gold  Cross,  given  by  General  Tchernaieff 
from  his  own  breast. 


An  important  discovery,  hitherto  not  mentioned  in  public,  of 
numerous  well-preserved  bones  of  diluvian  animals,  is  reported 
from  Steeten,  on  the  Lahn,  in  Germany.  The  cave  in  which 
they  were  found  was  accidentally  laid  open  by  the  fall  of  a 
colossal  block  of  dolomite  which  had  closed  it  water-tight  A 
dry,  soft,  dolomite  sand,  which  filled  the  cave,  had  preserved 
the  organic  remnants  most  beautifully,  without  any  incrusta¬ 
tion.  The  bones  were  those  of  tho  cave-lion,  larger  than  tho 
present  African  lion ;  of  tho  cave-bear  j  and  of  the  cave-hyena, 
the  latter  of  much  more  powerful  build  than  the  living  species. 
There  were  also  remnants  of  the  horse,  tbe  ox,  the  stag,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant,  as  well  as  of  several  smaller 
animals,  which  had  been  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the 
hyena.  It  seems  that  the  elephant  calves  had  by  preference 
been  attacked  and  devoured  by  those  diluvian  carnivora.  So- 
called  koproliths,  or  petrified  excrements,  were  numerously 
mixed  with  the  medley  of  bones.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  several  beasts  of  prey  did  not  inhabit  the  cave  together, 
but  that  similar  species  of  them  used  it  during  successive 
periods.  A  good  selection  of  the  remnants  found  is  contained 
in  the  Museum  at  Wiesbaden, 


Tlie  General  Conference  of  German  Women’s  Associations 
WHS  opened,  a  few  days  ago,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The 
audience  was  so  large  that  the  rooms  of  tlie  Polytechnic 
Society,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  were  found  insufficient, 
and  many  that  had  come  were  obliged  to  turn  away.  Miss 
Augusta  Schmidt,  of  Leipzig,  opened  the  proceedings  by  an 
eloquent  speech,  extending  over  an  hour.  Tho  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  avocations  for  women,  were 
declared  to  be  the  objecto  of  the  association.  The  association  does 
not,  the  speaker  said,  countenance  any  movement,  similar  to 
those  in  England  and  America,  for  the  attainment  of  the  fran¬ 
chise.  At  Leipzig  and  Gotha,  schools  for  the  further  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  among  the  female  sex  have  been  established 
with  great  success.  “  Evening  entertainments  for  Women  of 
the  I’eople  ”  have  also  been  started  at  Leipzig,  combining  the 
pleasant  with  the  useful.  In  some  towns,  the  branch  associa¬ 
tions  occupy  themselves  with  the  extension  of  tho  Kinder¬ 
garten  system,  and  the  formation  of  a  staff  of  efficient  lady 
teachers. 


In  the  advertisement  of  a  recent  swimming-match  it  was 
announced  that,  “  for  tho  convenience  of  ladies,”  a  costume 
would  be  worn.  One  feels  inclined  to  say,  with  Theodore 
Hook,  “  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  ” 


The  advertisement  of  Pope’s  Villa  at  Twickenham  as  for 
sale  brings  back  to  the  memory  an  old  poem,  by  R.  D.,  on  the 
“  Cave  of  Pope,”  in  which  the  poet  declares  that. 

When  dark  oblivion  in  her  sable  cloak 

shall  cover  a  great  deal. 

Thy  sacred  grott  shall  with  thy  name  survive ; 

and  then  goes  on  to  promise  that 

Grateful  posterity,  from  age  to  age, 

With  pious  hand  the  ruin  shall  repair, 

Some  good  old  man,  to  each  inquiring  sage 

Pointing  tho  place,  shall  cry,  “  The  Bard  lived  there, 
Whoso  song  was  music  to  the  listening  ear, 

Yet  taught  audacious  vice  and  folly  shame  ” — 

and  so  on.  Prophetic,  that  poet  1 


The  journal  which  found  fault  with  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  lor 
holding  in  his  hand,  while  advancing  to  meet  Richmond,  the 
standard  he  has  just  seized,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
“much”  on  Hume,  who  informs  us  that  Richard  “killed 
with  his  own  hands  Sir  William  Brandon,  standard-bearer  to 
the  earl.” 


An  important  archaeological  discovery  ht\s  been  made  near  Someone  with  apparently  very  few  facts  to  go  upon  has  been 
Mitylene.  On  a  steep  rock,  close  to  the  shore,  some  workmen  writing  in  the  Catholic  World  a  paper  inquiring  “  Was  Miles, 
found  a  marble  statue,  of  most  beautiful  execution,  repre-  Standish  a  Catholic  ?  **  to  which  the  New  York  JVb^ibn  replies, 
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**We  do  not  know.  We  can  only  R»k,  m  an  equally  un¬ 
answerable  question,  *  Was  he  a  Brahman  ?  *  ” 

Another  good  “Wagner”  story  is  going  about.  Someone 
was  anxious  to  obtain  a  ticket,  and  discovered  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  one,  which  he  was  willing  to  sell,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
in  a  very  bad  position,  and  the  price  demanded  was  a  very  high 
one,  to  which  the  would-be  buyer  demurred.  “  Nonsense,”  re¬ 
plied  the  friend,  “  it  is  the  best  in  the  whole  house.”  “  How 
so  P  ”  “  It  is  next  the  door  !  ” 

J.  R.  Coates  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  publishing  Mr, 
Hutton’s  ‘Essays  in  Literary  Criticism.’ 

A  comic  German  paper,  called  Ihtck,  is  about  to  appear  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  British 
Quarterly  on  the  Turks  in  Europe. 

The  St.  James’s  Theatre  opens  next  Saturday  with  a  now 
comedy  in  which  Mrs.  John  Wood  will  appear. 

Adolf  Glassbrenner,  the  Berlin  humourist,  who  during  the 
last  eighteen  years  had  conducted  the  Moutags-Zeitungy  is 
dead.  Some  thirty  years  ago  he  first  started  into  notoriety  as 
a  local  satirist  Ilia  mirth-provoking  descriptions  of  Berlin 
low  life  soon  spread,  however,  throughout  Germany.  Gradually 
he  aimed  at  higher  game.  The  Jesuits  and  the  prevailing 
Militarism  in  Europe  were  for  years  the  butt  of  his  pointed 
wit.  Against  Richard  Wagner  he,  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  great  composer,  incessantly  directed  his 
shafts.  In  accordance  with  Luther’s  maxim,  Glassbrenner 
also  sang  of  woman  and  wine.  Old  Berlin  loses  in  him  one  of 
her  most  characteristic  literary  representatives. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  are 
about  to  publish  a  cheap  edition,  in  one  six-shilling  volume, 
of  ‘  Macready’s  Reminiscences,’  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
thereby  bringing  within  the  reach  of  many  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  reading  the  original  edition  an  autobiography 
of  rare  interest  and  value. 

“  On  Eisteddvodau :  their  Antiquity  and  History,”  is  the 
title  of  a  useful  little  treatise  on  the  Bardic  meetings  in 
Wales,  by  Mr.  John  Jeremiah,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Urban 
Club. 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lan e.— 

Sole  Les-aec  and  Manajfer,  P.  B.  Chattbuton. 

Every  Eroninsr  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  At  7.45,  RICHARD  HI. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Mewire.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  P.  Cathcart,  O.  Vandenhofl,  H.  Rtu- 
erll.  P.  Tynrr.  H.  M.  Clifford,  Dontrlan  H.  Evans,  O.  R.  Ireland,  Percy  Bell, 
0. H.  Penton,  James  .Tohn*tone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  .Johnson,  Ma.^r  Grattan; 
Mrs.  Hermann  Yecin,  ^ladnme  Fanny  Hoddart,  Misses  Edith  Stuart  and 
Grattan.  THE  STORM  FTEVD.  Prices  from  «<l.  to  £4  is.  Doors  open  at 
S.30 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  S  dally. 

T  ECTURES  on  minerals  and  rocks.— Professor 

i  J  TENNANT,  P.G.S.,  will  prive  Two  Conrses  of  Tx«tnres  on  GEOLOGICAL 
MINERALOGY  at  Kinjr’s  College.  London :  One  Course  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  Mornings,  from  Nine  to  Ten  o’clock ;  the  other  Course  on  Thursday 
Evenings,  from  Eight  to  Nine.  The  Lectures  commence  Wednesday,  Octobtt 
11th,  and  will  be  Illustrated  by  a  very  extensive  Collection  of  Specimens,  chidly 
from  his  private  Cabinets.  Persons  unable  to  attend  Public  Tiectures  can  have 
PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  ond  GEOLOGY  of  Professor 
TENNANT,  at  his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 

T^IIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  ffounded  1851),  Brompton, 

-I-  and  1«7  Piccadlllv,  W.  —  SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thanWully 
received  for  this  Hospital,  which  Is  Free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  Medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

The  following  form  of  Legacy  is  respectfully  recommended  : — “I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  situate 
In  the  Fulham  Ro»d,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  No.  167  Piccadilly,  the  sum 

of  £ - (free  of  I^egacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged 

on  land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on  the  charitable  designs  of  the  said 
Institution." 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  HEivrsLET,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers — Messrs.  CouTTS  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  Order,  II.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary, 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Penlnstilar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi4  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thunwlav,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

L  (Established  180.1),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital.  £1.600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  €700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  l)efore  14th  October,  or  the  same  will 
become  void.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undeitaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  exting»ii.shed  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 12  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUSTEES. 
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Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  LVDRPKNDKNT  WUKLT  RKVIBW  OV 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Prick  8d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,588,  SEPTEMBER  80,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Turning  Out  the  Turks.  A  Doubtful  Index. 

Naval  Mishaps. 

A  New  Party  Programme  in  Spain.  The  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Jary’s  Sorrows. 

Mediums  among  the  Ancients.  Collecting  at  the  Seaside. 

The  Daily  Press  on  Liquidation. 

Bibliotheca  Pastorum. 

The  Physiology  of  Mind.  Scripture  Examined. 

Rings  on  the  Fingers. 

Now  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Variorum  Notes. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15«.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

.  Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 
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James  Abbiss,  Esq..  .T.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DraBCTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinsale  {Chair¬ 
man). 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq. 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8., 
Managing  Director. 

ATORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Roval  Charter  and  bv  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  Renewed  within  Fifteen  day* 
from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  ;  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Sept.,  1876.  West  End  Office  :  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

|^RWICn~ljNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  periodical 
returns  have  been  made  to  persona  insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £478,541. 

This  office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £8,065,425  having  bwn  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

0.  E.  BIGNOLD,  Secretary. 
Head  Office— Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

London  Office — 50  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

September  29,  1876. 

pOURlERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1 851 ,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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T^HE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR  TTEAL  &  SON,  105,  100,  107,  108  TOTTENHAM 

-L  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES.  COURT  ROAD.  The  only  Honee  In  Txindon 


(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  17J0.) 

Office:  — No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Wkst  End  Aonirra : 

Meaers.  ORINDLAT  St  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


Goremor.— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 
-Sai-Gorernor.— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  E«Q. 
Z)<yii/y-Gorenior.— WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 
Directors. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbnthnot,  Beq. 
Robert  Bum  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  Thomaa  Brand,  Beq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhnrst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  Eeq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monde  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goechen.  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie.  Emi. 

Louts  Hath,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  E-^q. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryric,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Ew]. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 


Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  portidpation  in  profits. 
Copies  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  Slst 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  andGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Comhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Polides,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non-Bonus  Polides  at  mederate  rates. 

Fire  insurnnees  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  (Company. 

***  Fire  Renewal  J^miums  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  paid  within 
fiftwn  days  therefrom. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aecreiarut  -j  j  bROOMFIELD. 


POSITIVE 


:  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

CinEF  Offices  :  34  Cannon  Street,  London. 


LIFE 


Directors. 

Chairman — Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  National  Discount 
Company,  and  of  Alliance  Bank. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Roden  Bourke,  18  Finch  Lane,  E.C.  (formerly  on  the 
Positive  Board  at  Madras). 

John  A.  Bremner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Frederick  Campion,  Esq.,  Frenches,  Rod  Hill,  Surrey. 

William  Augustus  (jlark.  Esq.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Charles  Deacon,  Esq.,  8  Orsett  Terrace,  Hj'de  Park. 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Junior  Athemeum  Club. 

Thomas  Kemble,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Runwell  Hall,  Chelmsford. 

Arthur  Langdale.  Esq.,  1  York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park. 

William  Henry  Matarin,Esq.,  C.B.,  6  Courtficld  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 


Unequalled  Advantages  to  Assurers. 

1.  — ^Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 

Premiums  in  (Government  Securities. 

2.  — Policies  indisputable. 

3.  — No  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.  — Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  if  payment  of  Premiums  bo  discontinued,  the 

holders’  rights  being  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

6. — Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  either  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid. 


rjiHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildino  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Land  Societt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  C!hancery  I^e. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  suppUed.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  until  9  o^clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


excla<dvely  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


EAL  &  SON. 


I^EDSTEADS. 

JgEDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


tTEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con- 

*  A  talning  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 

by  post  on  application  to 


196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  alwa3rs  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  nnexpec^  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  drosses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  os  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J"  -A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
248,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  .Street. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Rdputation. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BROWN  AND  POLSONS  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


Note. — The  pretenBion  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  beet” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  iMncet,  November  13,  1876. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


“  IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 


greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  PerfumL^d,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  CHiemists  and  Perfumers. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Boron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9i.  per  Hundred. 

IPEECIIES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

I  Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Prioe  Id. ;  per  poet,  IJd. 


PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870,  Revised 


from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l\d. 

/OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c,,  on  SUN- 

V  DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Prioe  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  64.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 


“  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  s))rang  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gome  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  lure  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blackstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  136  Strand. 
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■p)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

*  '  Powder  In  tin  canWerg  for  12  caps,  at  2g. ;  24  caps,  Zt,  dd. ;  48  cups,  6i.  • 
288  cups,  30«. ;  676  cups,  55$.  * 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  naasea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnrn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waidng 
np,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  sm^  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8g.  M.  * 
2  lb.,  6$. ;  24  lb.,  60g. 

T\EP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

■  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers'  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


\rO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  invalid  can  curs  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  tiroes  its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  Indigestion 
fdyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  dlarrhroa,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  n«rvna.«ness,  biliousness,  allkinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influensa, noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  emptions,  h>’steria.  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  ^dity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  In  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paraivsis.  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infante;  80,ooo  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  moat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk,  “  Dec.  5, 18.19. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  fe^  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
Is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  l^nctto,  near  Mondovi.” 

pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

I  ^  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  wnrites  in  the 
Berlin  Clinieal  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 : — I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  snffered  from  complete  emaciation,  writh  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by  i 
this  excellent  Food  In  six  weeks’  time.  8tc. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain,  j 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^CONSTIP.\TION,  ASTHMA, 

1  -e  &c. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^Ji^re  No.  62,422  of  Con¬ 
sumption. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  ^ITlTVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

1  -r  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurthil  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j..  21«.,  26i.  6<2.,  and  31«.  6<i. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81 «.  6<f.,  42«.,  and  62«.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Ti^L.ASriC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-Lli  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Lc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  StockLig.  Price,  4«.  6(4.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  mente. — B.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  aud  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  mticle  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

•<  Elizabeth  Latenby," 


Vy^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 

'TV  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3s.  6<f.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  It.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  Si.  6(4.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7i.  6(4. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  25.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6i.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12i.  6(4. 
Registered  letter,  6(4.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  an(l  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

^  J  markal.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monoirrara  engraved  on  the  Rings. 

O'  nrrr  T  i7'rrk\r  CaoI  17 a.......*.  >ra«fin'a 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

yy  IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lastly  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


VISITING  CARDS  b^  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

»  24.  8(4.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6(4. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  &al  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  programmes,  bv  culleton.  —  aii  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRA^MMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  paint^,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Painttpgs  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cron 
bourne  Street  (coiner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  ■with  crest,  £1  1a,  £2  2s., 

O  £3  34.,  £4  4.5.,  £5  54.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 


DU  B.\RRY  S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinjrstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
iiaving  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

TO”  ARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 


“fA  L  1)  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

^  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesomb  !  Delicious  ! !  Piquant  111  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  prin(dpai 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


IMIJLIPIIjE!  &c  OO., 

FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS*  PRICEa 


PamlUea  requiring  Household  Linen  should  Inspect  this  Stock,  get  patte^n^  wssh,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make  wlU 
tten  be  app^nt.  Five  Hundred  Dowm  Table  Napkins  at  2i.  M.  per  down.  Laige  Table  Cloths  at  6s.  6<l.  each.  Damask  Table 
Cloths,  S  yards  long,  11s.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  9d.  per  dosen.  Table  CTotlw,  8|  yards  long,  18s.  9(1. ;  4  yards  long,  14s. ; 
6  yards  long,  16s.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2s.  4^- ;  2  yards  long,  6s.  6<i. ;  2i  yards  long,  6s.  6d.  each.  Wide  Linen 
Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  8s. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  6<i.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  Is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  00., 


HOUSE 


67, 69,  71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


ISrXJDA  VrERITAS.— GmBY  TTaVTT?. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  Inzuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6<£.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <fc  SOKS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


JOHN  TANN’8 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


S.A.FES 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


For  It  is  the  only  rafe  antidote  In  Fever>,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioov 
Sicknew,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.C. 


OAUTION. — Worthless  Rallnes  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health, 
restoring  elements  of  Lnnrelough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COLOURED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

A  TI0N8. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Hlustratlons  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer's  CollotjrM  Processes,  employed  by  the  ’Trustees  of  the 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  nnd  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 


Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  lodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4j.  6d.  Bottle  oontaius  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


tne  Autotype  and  Sawyer  s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalsBOgraphical,  Numismatlcid,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  4tc.,  4io. 

For  t<  rms  and  Spedmons,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Batbbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^HE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Infiam- 

-1-  mation.  cansinsr  soreness  and  drvness.  tieklinir  and  irritation.  Indnrtlnar 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsetal  for  removing  Incrustations  of  tartar  on  n^lected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2<.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft's.) 


-1-  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
ooi^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  th(»3  symptoms  use  glycerine  In  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  oonfeotions,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6(1.  and  1<.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins,  Ishdl^ 

Jambs  Kpps  &  Co.,  Homosopatbic  Chemists,  48  Tbreadneedle  Street,  and 
170  Pi<x»dilly,  London.” 


LOCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

nletelv  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colonr  without 


■1  -i  pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colonr  without 
injury,  liie  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  ijrodudng  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  bead  from  scarf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  Hd.  each. 


T:pRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

-1^  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  taiicAe."— Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  C<xx)a  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Ilassall. 


T\ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 


Head-ache,  Nervousnees,  Indigestion,  Costlvences.  They  comet  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  bead,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  psinless,  and  effoctual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  li.  1  J<f. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dkkxil  Thomson,  187  Queen's  Crescent,  Haverstock 
HiU,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


“  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.” — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Ninb  Prizb  Medals  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY  it,  SONS. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Diseases  of 

the  most  formidable  and  chronic  characters  have  been  cured  by  Hollo- 


G RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Queen’s” 

Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  vala«* 
aide  tonic.  42«.  dos.,  net. 

^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRAND Y,  “  Sports- 

VJT  man’s  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  60i.  per  dos.,  net. 


-a  JL  the  most  formidable  and  chronic  characters  have  been  cured  by  Hollo¬ 
way's  remedies,  aJfter  the  usual  external  and  internal  treatment  has  signally 
failed.  Ulcerations  which  have  proved  themselves  incurable  by  any  other  known 
means  have  he^ed  kindly  under  the  purifying  and  regenerating  influence  of  this 
excellent  Ointment.  Sprains,  stiff  joints,  contnujted  muscles,  and  glandular 
swellings  can  be  most  safely  and  effectively  treated  by  Holloway’s  Ointment  and 
PiUs,  which  can  do  no  harm  under  any  circumstances.  Neither  of  these  Medi¬ 
caments  have  anything  deleterious  in  their  composition,  both  are  essentially 
purifying  and  strengthening  in  their  nature.  While  the  Ointment  reduces 
sores  to  that  healthy  oonditlon,  preparatory  to  healing,  the  Pills  improve  the 
digestion  and  expel  impurities. 


/^RANT’S  MUliLLLA  UiltiKKl  DltAiMJX,  suppiiea 

VT  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRANT,  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 


SHORTNESS  OF  BREATH  AND  COUGHS.  — 

O  «  October  2, 1876.  From  J.  Kbmp,  Great  Wakering,  Essex.  I  strongly 
reoommen '  Db.  Looock's  Pulmonio  Wafbrs.  I  have  taken  them  upwards  of 
36  years  for  Shortness  of  Breath  and  Cough.”  They  instantly  relieve  Asthma, 
Consumption,  Ck>aghs,  Colds,  Rheumatism,  and  taste  pleasantly.  Bold  at  li.  \\d . 
and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 
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13  Table  Forks  . . 
13  Deeeert  do.  . . 
13  Table  Spoons 
13  Dessert  do.  . . 
13  Tea  do.  . . 


1  Mostard  do.  , 
6  Egg  do.  , 
1  OraTj  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  , 
1  FUh  Knife.., 
1  Batter  Knife 
3  Saace  Ladles, 
1  Sugar  Sifter  , 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 
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SPOONS  AND  FOEKS. 


SLACKS  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OP  PURE  SILVER  OVER  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVER. 

FOR  SILVER-LIKE  APPEARANCE, 

FOR  CONSTANT  WEAR, 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STERLING  SILVER. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 


WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS, 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


ORUET-FRAME-S,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18#.  6d.  to  120#. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12#. ;  DFASERT,  20#. ;  TABLE,  30#.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS.  30#. ;  DESSERT,  20#.  per  Dozen. 

DR.S8KRT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  50s.  to  130#. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES.  In  Case,  45#.  to  120.t.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PI.ATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185#.  to  260#. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75#.  to  120#. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70#.  to  300#. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15#.  6d.  to  86s. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


13  Tea 
3  Salt 


(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  Buperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  prooesB  goods,  however  old,  can  bo  re- 
•Ufered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating.  • 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  In  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 


Ist  size.  2nd  size.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Meesrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Kiuvoi.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 


OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 


is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  De^gn  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8#.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10#.  to  30#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  120#. 

Be<i-room  Fire-irons,  8#.  to  5#.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  6d.  to  80s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  85#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  96s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9#.  6d.  to  80#. 

Pai)ier  M4ohd  ditto,  30#.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  6d.  to  14#.  6d. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  BITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cntlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


OLACK’i 

O  or  sent  t 


GRATIS, 


Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &“J0HN  SLACK, 

ZZtOZTIhCOXTGhMlIEtS  TO  HEH,  Zd:.A.JESTY, 

336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  H0U8E. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

T:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-L>  20  gg.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  In  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


LORD  WAVENEY  ON  THE  TURKISH  QUESTION. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. ;  by  poet,  7d. 

THOROUGH. 

By  LORD  WAVENEY. 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Plocadilly  ;  and  all  BookseUeri. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  Id. 

TURKEY  AND  INDIA; 

OR,  OUR  INDIAN  MOSLEMS. 

A  Question  of  the  Present  Crisis. 

By  S.  (An  Indian  Civii.  Officer.) 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booluellers. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

I 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

£  #.  d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  8 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

8  4 

1 

11  2 

8 

12  11 

6 

13  19 

6 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  infturntial  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal*  it  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  claases,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  boy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bosiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  Is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  beet  London  honiee, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  Tliey  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  c.-taldished  by  making  themselvee  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  T  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1873. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has-been  the  moti  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribune  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.“ 

Speech  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

crime  and  punishment  in  the  navy. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAnx)R  In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

**  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  arc  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oatette. 

**  The  thanks  of  every  mrn  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  elTort#  to  throw  the  liglit  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.  —  United  Service  Oatette. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  renrlnted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 


sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,^ 
W.  T.  'Thornton,  O.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Hie 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Tuimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  In  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  HIs  Studies  to 
Morals  and  Jnrisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.  A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnrs,  M.A.  His  Iiifiuonce  at  the  Universltiee,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  Jtf.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  HIs  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Fkkdkrio  Harrison.  His  PosittM 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Ihrof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  requlretl  to  Sell  their  Lands, 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  1#.,  by  post  1#.  2d. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Str«»nd,  W.C. 


HMIE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-A  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  'The  Novel-Beading 
Disease.  Rising  In  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  1#.,  by  post  1#.  3d. ;  cloth  2#.,  by  post  2#.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


,  ISTEW  woiaics. 

Now  ready,  in  3  toU.,  demy  8?o.,  Ma];)«  aud  Illnatrations,  price  42*. 


EUGENE  SGH 
TURKISTAN 


By  viscount  AMBEELEY. 

“The  idea  of  the  work  In  to  trace  out  and  compare  the  various  external 
manifestations  of  the  religions  sentiment  among  the  various  races  of  mankind  ; 
and  then  to  inquire  what  common  element,  If  any,  they  exhibit.*' 

_  Pall  MaU  Qatettf. 

London  :  TRUBNER  A  CO.,  67  3i  59  Ludgate  Hill. 


ATOrPS  OF  A  JOURNEY  IN  RUSSIAN  TURKISTAN,  KOKAND, 
BUKHARA,  AND  KULDJA. 


“  Incomparably  the  most  valuable  record  of  Central  A»ia  which  has  yet  Iwen 
published  in  this  countiy.”— T\nu‘$. 

“  This  most  accurate  and  interesting  book  will  long  remain  the  standard 
English  work  on  Central  Asia.** — Ath^nceum. 

“  His  book  will  tie  of  iiaramount  interest  to  English  readers.** — The  Stamiard. 
“  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  masterly  books  of  travel  we  have  read.** 

Nonconfot  mUt. 

“  The  most  important  work  published  for  many  a  day  on  the  subject  of 
Central  Asian  affairs.'’ — Scottnutn. 


FOR  OCTOBER, 


Now  ready.  Price  Half-a-Crotcn. 

JOHN  DANGERFIELD  contributes  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  for  October  a  COMPLETE  STORY ;  and  the  Author  of 
“  Miss  Molly,**  a  COMPLETE  NOVELETTE. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA.— NAKED  TRUTHS  of 

NAKED  PEOPLE :  an  Aocount  of  Expeditions  to  the  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Makmka  Niam>Niam,  West  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White 
Nile).  A  Visit  to  King  Mtesa  and  the  Discovery  of  Lake  Ibrahim.  By 
Colonel  C.  CHAiLLk  Loko,  of  the  Egyptian  Staff.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  18*.  [Now  ready. 

“  The  proofs  of  courage,  perseverance,  and  pluck  displayed  by  Colonel  Long 
are  unique  in  the  history  of  travels.** — Dr.  Schweinfurth, 


Mr.  W.  O’CONNOR  MORRIS  contributes  a  Paper,  entitled 

“MILITARY  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1870.*’ 


TICKNOE’S  MEMOIRS;  being  the  Life,  Letters, 


and  Journals  of  Qcorge  Ticknor.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  34*. 


Mr.  E.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE,  Author  of  “The  Life  of 

General  Burgoyne,**  has  a  Contribution,  entitled  “  CASPAR  HAUSER, 
AN  UNSOLVED  RIDDLE ;  **  and  Mr.  MORTIMER  COLLINS  is  the 
Author  of  an  Article  upon  ARISTOPHANES. 


1:TEW  liTOVEIjS. 

THEOPIIILUS  and  OTHERS.  Ry  Mrs.  Mary 

Mapes  Dodor,  Author  of  “  Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.'*  1  vol., 
crown  8vo.,  10*.  M. 

MARKS  UPON  the  DOOR.  Ry  Mark  May. 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  10*.6</. 

MADELEINE ;  or,  a  Noble  Life  in  a  Humble 

Sphere  :  a  Hnguenot  Story.  By  the  Conntess  Folasqk  de  Kerkadk. 
3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  21*. 

WALTER  LEE.  Ry  W.  H.  Gueex.  2  vok, 

crown  8vo.,  21*. 

MERCY  PHILREICK’S  CHOICE.  1  vol. 

1  Os.  6d.  _ 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLB,  6i  RIVINGTON, 
Crown  Bnildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Mr.  PERCY  FITZGERALD  writes  an  Article  upon  “THE 

WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENF.S;**  and  Mr.  S.  SIDNEY  one  upon 
“  FOUR-IN-HAND  DRIVING  AS  A  FINE  ART.** 


The  EDITOR  contributes  the  usual  Quarterly  Paper,  entitled 

“  CURRENT  LITERATURE  and  CURRENT  CRITICISM.*’ 


London  :  WARD,  L(X7K,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  202. 

IE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  October.  With 

Illustrations  by  Gboiiqe  du  Mauiuer  and  Frank  Dicksek. 

CO.N  TENTS. 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illnstration.)  Chaps.  XIII. — The  Young 
People.  XIV. — The  Old  People.  XV. — Roger. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

WHEN  THE  SEA  WAS  YOUNG. 

BUSHMAN  FOLKLORE. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  VERNEUIL. 

IPHITION. 

AMONG  THE  HEATHER. 

THE  DEATH-STONE:  A  Lyric  Drama  from  the  Japanese. 

ACROSS  THE  PEATFIELDS.  (With  an  Ilhistmtlon  )  Part  I. 

Chap.  I. — Old  MSS.  II, — Black  Canals  and  Yellow  Ihimpkios. 

III.— An  Inventory.  IV. — Mademoiselle  Panline’s  Marriage 
Portion.  V. — Mademoiselle  Pauline’s  Intended  Hiisband. 

VI.— Madame  Valmy. 


THE  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mauy  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Middleton’s  Money,**  &c.  8  vols. 

“  A  book  of  thrilling  interest.  There  is  the  same  vigour  of  imagination,  the 
same  creative  fancy,  the  same  power  of  expression,  and  the  same  touches  of 
nature,  which  characterised  Miss  Hay’s  former  works.**— Cburf  Journal. 

MAJOli  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Ursula’s  Love  Story.*’  3  vols. 

“  A  stirring  tale,  full  of  startling  incidents  and  thrilling  descriptions.  The 
cliaracters  are  most  ably  drawn.” — Court  Journal. 

EEEIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  “  Eastern  Pilgrims.”  8  vols. 

“  A  good  and  well-written  novel.” — Literary  World. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

HoEY,  Author  of  “  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  dm. 

“  A  remarkably  clever  and  powerful  novel.” — The  World. 

PIKEBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingfor.I.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 

AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  3  vols. 

“  A  pleasing  and  interesting  no\e\."— Graphic. , 

POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  May  Byrne, 

Author  of  “  Ingram  Place,”  dic.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  dt  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Second  Edition,  enlarged,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  2*.  Od. 

IVTAN,  considered  SOCIALLY  and  MORALLY  ;  a  Review 

-i-V-L  of  Various  Opinions,  Ancient  and  Modern,  on  the  most  Interesting 
Becial  and  Moral  Topics.  By  Georub  Spabkeh,  late  :Madras  Civil  Service. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


USIC.— STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Hamilton’s  Pianoforte  Tutor. 


Clarke’s  Catechism  of  the  Elements  of 
Harmony.  2*. 

G.  F.  West’s  Questions  on  the  Theory 
of  Music.  1*. 

His  Pupil’s  Dally  Exercise.  4*. 

His  Duet  Teacher  and  Pupil.  4*. 
Chanlieu’s  Indispensable.  8*. 
Chanlien’s  Exercises  on  Arpeggios.  3*. 
Czerny’s  101  Studies  (Hamilton  and 
Wallace’s  Edition).  8*. 

Czerny’s  Etude  deV^lodtd.  Two  Books. 
Each  6*.  (W.  V.  Wallace’s  Edition.) 

^HE  PIANOFORTE:  its  Origin,  Progress, and  Construction. 

-L  With  some  account  of  Instruments  of  the  same  class  which  prec^eil  it, 
viz. ;  the  Clarichord,  the  Virginal,  the  Spinet,  the  Harpsichord,  die.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Rimbault.  Dr.  fiimbault’s  history  will  be  invalaable  henceforth 
and  for  ever.  Price  £l  11*.  6d. 

From  the  orchestra.  —  The  pupils  daily 

EXERCISE  for  the  PIANOFORTE.  By  Georuk  Fkedbuick  WKi«T.  4*. 
“  Teacher  and  Pupil,”  a  duet  for  the  pianoforte  on  the  jiopular  melody,  “  Home, 
sweet  home,”  arranged  expressly  for  tbc  young  performers  by  George  Frederick 
West.  4*.  each  ;  post  free  at  half  price.  “  The  above  two  works  are  proved  by 
experience  to  have  been  most  succe-isful  in  imparting  rudimentary  instruction 
in  the  loa.st  irksome  and  most  profitable  manner,  enforcing  attention  and  forming 
the  taste  while  overcoming  mechanical  diillcuUies,  and  laying  a  good  foundation 
with  simple  and  easy  material.” 

London  <  Sole  Publishers,  Robert  Cocks  ii  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


HURST  ii  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


To  be  completed  In  Eight  Sixpenny  Parts.  Parts  I.,  II.,  aud  III.,  now  ready. 

Postage,  Hd. 

T3ENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  being 


Forty  Years  and  Upwards  of  Political  Life,  from  Bnulenham  House, 
Buckinghamshire,  to  Bulgaria. _ 

OOUBAUD  L  SON,  39  Pedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  OCTOBER  7,  1876. 


TRliBNER  AND  CO.’S  LIST,  chatto  and  windus’s  announcements 


FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  1  vol.  (Being 


the  Second  Seriee  of  **  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.")  By  Oeorob  Hxvrt 
Liwbb.  8to.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth.  [In  preparation. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Orko.  Fourth,  considerably  enlarged.  Edition.  2  Tols.,  crown  8to., 
cloth.  [In  November. 


New  Fine- Art  Qift-Book,  uniform  with  the  “  Turner 

Gallery.** 

Handsomely  half-bound  morocco,  Rilt  edges,  India  proofe,  rojral  folio,  £10  ; 
lArge-paper  copies.  Artists’  India  proofs,  elephant  folio,  £20. 


SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Creator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Rbinrold  Paxtli.  Translated  by 
UwA  M.  (JooDWiN.  With  Introduction  by  Harriet  Martinbau.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth.  [Shortly. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 


LANGUAGE.  By  E.  H.  Palmrr,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Pro- 
fosMr  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  [Shortly. 


LECTURES  on  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.  By  John 

Rhts.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  [Shortly. 

WATER  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  Waxklyn,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition,  entirely  re-written.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  [In  a/eto  days. 

THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  A  Manual  of  the 


Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  of  the  Construction  of  Machines,  with  an 
Intr^nction  to  the  Calculus.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Technical 
Hchools  and  Colleges,  and  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Ac.  By 
Julius  Weisbach,  Ph.D.,  Oberbergrath,  and  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  Ac.  Ac.  Translated  from  the  fourth  aug¬ 
mented  and  Improved  German  Edition  by  Ecklet  B.  Coxb,  A.M.,  Mining 
Engineer.  Demy  8vo.,  with  902  Woodcuts.  [In  December. 


AMONGST  MACHINES.  A  Description  of  various 

Mechanical  Appliances  us.'d  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wood,  Metal,  and 
other  substances.  A  Book  for  Boys,  copiously  illustrated.  By  the  Author 
of  “The  Young  Mechanic.”  Crown  8vo., cloth.  [Shortly. 


MODERN  ART :  a  Series  of  superb  Line  Engravings, 

from  the  Works  of  distinguished  Painters  of  the  English  and  Foreign 
Schools,  selected  from  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  in  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptive  Text  by  Jambs  Dafporne. 

Demy  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illnstrations,  price  24i. 

The  HUNTING  GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irvino  Dodoe,,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Weluam  Blackmobb. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by 
Ernest  Griset. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Plans  and  Illustrations  in  Colours,  price  24<. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  RIFLE  BRIGADE  (the 

Prince  Consort’s  Own),  formerly  the  9.5th.  By  Sir  William  H.  Cope, 
late  Lieutenant  Rifle  Brigade.  With  Illnstrations  and  Plans. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  7«.  6d. 

FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary, and 

Anecdotal.  Including  Superstitions;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and 
Ecclesiastical;  Betrothal  and  Wedding  Rings;  Ring- tokens;  Memorial 
and  Mortuary  Rings  :  Posy- Rings ;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  connexion 
with  Rings ;  Remarkable  Rings,  Ac.  By  William  Jones.  P.S.A.  With 
Hundreds  of  Illnstrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  7*.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  J.  M.  W. 

TURNER.  Founded  npon  Letters  and  Papers  famished  by  his  Friends 
and  Fellow-Academicians.  By  WalTer  Thornburt.  A  New  Edition, 
entirely  Rc-written  and  considerably  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations. 


OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING. 


Juuu8  DE  Mosenthat.,  Consul-Qeneral  of  the  South- African  Republic 
for  France,  and  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ac.  Ac. ;  and  James  Edmund  Hartino,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ac.  Ac.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  cloth.  [In  November. 


New  Edition  of  **  Brand*8  Antiquities.** 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  Is.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 


The  BONA-FIDE  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the 


chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitious.  By  John  Brand.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Elus. 
An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  on  on  entirely  New  System. 
By  JoH.N  BEUiOWS.  Soc.md  Edition,  revised.  32mo.  [In  December. 


LEGENDS  and  LYRICS.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A., 

Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Snmil  crown  8vo.  [In  November. 


The  ANALYSIS  of  BREAD  and  FLOUR.  By 

J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.,  Ac.  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  [In  preparation. 

ETRUSCAN  NUMERALS.  ByRoDEUT  Elus,B.D., 

late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.,  pp.  52,  stitched  in 
Wrapper,  2s.  6d.  ^  [Just  ready. 

SAPPHO.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Anthor  of  "The  King’s  Stratagem.”  With  Steel  Engraving.  Second 
Edition.  Cro.vn  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6J.  [Now  reatly. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  PRINCIPLES  of  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  By 

J.  P.  N.  Land,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.  TronslatcHl  from  the  Dutch  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  Balliol 
College.  Oxford.  Part  I.— Sounds.  Part  II. — Words.  Crown  8vo.,  pp. 
XX.-220,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  CHINESE 

CHARACTERS.  By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  China.  Royal  8vo.,  pp. 
340,  paper  boards,  18«. 

CATALOGUE  of  SANSKRIT  and  PALI  BOOKS 

in  the  BRITISH  MU.SEUM.  By  Dr.  Ehnnt  Uaab.  4to.,  pp.  vill.-188, 
paper  boards,  2ls, 


New  Volumes  of  the  Early  English  Poets. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  18f. 

HERRICK’S  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS, 

and  COUFLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Memorial-Intro- 
duction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Gro.sart.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Fortiuit,  Glossarial  Index,  Ac. 

A  few  Large-paper  copies  (only  50  printed),  price  Z6s. 

Demy  4to.,  half  red  morocco  gilt,  price  £3  1S«.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  Comprising  the  Dictionary,  A  to  Z,  of 

PLANCHE’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  COSTUME;  or, 

a  Dictionary  of  Dress  -  Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military — from  the 
Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Including 
Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fosbions  on  the  Continent.  By  J.  B. 
PLANCifk,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald. 

Vol.  II.,  completing  the  Work,  will  consist  of  "  A  General  History  of  the 
Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe.’*  Also  issued  in  Parts,  price 
bs.  each. 

Atlas  folio,  half-morocco  gilt,  price  £5  5s. 

DRAWINGS  by  the  ITALIAN  MASTERS :  Auto- 

type  Fac-similes  from  Unique  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  With 
Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes,  Biographical  and  .Artistic,  by  J .  Comtns 
Caur. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG;  or,  Songs  and 


Brillat'Savarin*s  “Physiology  of  Taste.** 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “  Physiologie  du  Goflt "  of 
Brillat-Savarin.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  B.  E.  -Anderson, 
M.A. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31«.6<f. 

LOST  -ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katharine 

8.  Macquoid. 


Stories  in  the  China-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Chaulks 
G.  Lrland.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.-140,  cloth,  5.*. 


The  SHE-KING;  or,  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  Jamk-s  Lkggb.  Profe8.<!or  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vl.-4:l2,  cloth,  12s. 

The  MEDIUMS’  BOOK ;  or.  Guide  for  Mediums 

and  for  Evocations.  Containing  the  Thoorotic  Toiu:hiDg8  of  Spirits  oon- 
oornlng  all  kind.s  of  Manifestations,  the  Means  of  Communication  with 
the  Invi8il)]e  World,  the  Development  of  Medianimity,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Allen 
Kardkc.  Translated  by  Anna  Blackwelu  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  4.56,  cloth, 


Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6«. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


New  Volume  of  the  Golden  Ijibrary. 

Square  16mo.,  uniform  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  Series,  price  2s. 

LETTERS  &  SOCIAL  AIMS.  By  R.  W.  Emerson. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations. 


JONAS  FISHER  >  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  Wliite. 

By  the  Earl  of  Southksk.  Siecond  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  x.-244,  cloth,  6j. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR  :  a  Narrative  of  the 


BELGBAVIA, 


Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kaslighar  in  1873-4.  By  H.  W.  Brllew,C.S.I. 
Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xx.xli.-420,  cloth,  16#. 


The  DOCTRINE  of  ADDAI,  the  APOSTLE.  Now 


first  edited  in  a  complete  form  in  the  Original  Syriac,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes.  By  Geokur  Philup.^,  D.D.,  Prudent  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.-106,  cloth,  7s.  6</. 


No.  120,  for  OCTOBER. 

Contents  ^ 

REALITY.  By  Charles  Re-ade.  illustrated.  ' 

BEAU  FEILDING  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY.  By  G.  A.  Sala. 
JULIET.  By  Mrs.  Cameron.  Illustrated. 

BLACK  RUPERT’S  LEAP.  Illustrated. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

CUPID’S  ALLEY  :  a  Morality.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

TASBROOK’S  TESTIMONIAL.  By  James  Pa yn. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  Illustrated. 


London  :  TRUBNER  h  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


CHATTO  3i  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor^  STOTTISWOODE  A  CO.,  at  No.  S  New-street  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  In  the  City  of  London ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  186  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  October  7, 1876, 
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